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Norman, 


Oklahoma, with floor and walls of Armstrong’s Linoleum. The murals were carved in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum by J. Craig Sheppard, assistant director of sculpture, University of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Sheppard also designed the Armstrong Floor of Tan Jaspé No. 9 with multicolor insets. Installed 
by Denman Floors Co., Oklahoma City. Architect, T. E. Lightfoot, Houston, Texas. 








“Ours do’’... says T. Jack Foster, President of 


Norman Courts, Oklahoma’s unique Motor Hotel 


Continues Mr. Foster—“When folks 
drive up to Norman Courts, first impres- 
sions usually decide whether they will 
stay. So I made sure that the moment 
they stepped into our reception lounge, 
the room itself would do a selling job. 

“By starting with a floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, I was able to create a distinc- 
tively different atmosphere. The rich colors 
and the unusual Indian design in the floor 
extend a hearty welcome to our guests in 
true western style. 

“And believe me, our floor gets credit not 
only for bringing in new business but also 
for keeping customers coming back.” 


Your business, too, will find an extra 
stimulus to sales when you modernize 
your office, shop, or showroom with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. For here’s a floor 
that attracts trade with bright color and 
smart design. It provides comfort, warmth, 
and quietness underfoot. It saves cleaning 
time, cuts maintenance costs, and stands 
up for years under heavy traffic. You’ll 


find it’s good business to get full facts and 
figures on Armstrong Floors from your 
local linoleum merchant. 


Better floors for better business is the 
theme of a color-illustrated book which 
shows how other types of business homes 
are dressing up with Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. Write for your copy today. Sent 
free (40¢ outside U.S.A.). Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 4010 Pearl 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Makers 
of cork products since 1860) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID * EMBOSSED + JASPE *« CORK TILE » ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE * ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 





Elbow bending begins in the cellar 


A typical example of Goodrich development in synthetics 


xX MOST BARS beef travels a long 
way before it reaches the tap — 
from barrels deep in the basement 
where constant cold protects the flavor. 
But these basement refrigerated rooms 
were a constant worry to the bar- 
tender. 

Because beer barrels must be shifted, 
the tubing from barrel to fixed pipe 
must be flexible. Soft metal was used 
but it broke at the elbow just as wire 
breaks if you bend it a few times. 

Goodrich engineers had an idea. 
They had developed a new synthetic 


called Koroseal, as flexible as a rub- 
ber band and so impervious to liquids 
it was used to line acid tanks. Why 
couldn’t it be used as beer tubing? 

They tried it, and added a smooth 
“fire polish” to make cleaning easy. 
This Koroseal tube has now been in 
use more than a year —not a piece 
has broken and so cost is less, it’s 
easier to keep clean, it is as tasteless as 
glass. Koroseal is now standard with 
the largest breweries and beer equip- 
ment manufacturers. 


This same Koroseal, by the way, is 
the same product other manufacturers 
are using to make permanently water- 
proof, stainproof raincoats, shower cur- 
tains, tablecloths. But that’s another 
chapter — another chapter in the fas- 
cinating continued story of Goodrich 
research. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Mechanical Division, Akron, O 
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As tem Mainliner soared along, the 
Man Who'd Flown a Hundred Thou- 
sand Miles told the First Timer how 
United’s Main Line Airway was se- 
lected by the Government 20 years 
ago for the first coast-to-coast air-mail 
flight, and how nearly every important 
airway improvement had been devel- 
oped on this route... . 

About United’s 175,000,000 miles 
of flying experience — millions more 
than any other airline... how 
United’s conservative operating poli- 
cies reflected that experience. .. . 

He mentioned the many Mainliner 
service features originated by United, 
such as stewardess service and deli- 
cious hot meals aloft ... and the 
unfailing courtesy, helpfulness and 
competence of United’s employees. 

In short, he told his First Timer 
neighbor the things that will make 
your flight on United’s nation-wide 
system an enjoyable experience. 


FOR RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION, 
CALL TRAVEL AGENTS, HOTELS OR 
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LOOK AT THAT Massive Front End! 
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, Coming or going...any way you look 
' at it...this New 117-inch wheelbase 
» Plymouth is Class! Drive it today! 


STEP UP...STEP IN... 


Step Out in Style 


OU LOOK GooD—you feel good—driv- 
Yee a car as big and luxurious as this 
1941 Plymouth. And it’s a pleasure to re- 
mind yourself it’s low-priced! 

You enjoy a sumptuous Fashion-Tone 
Interior. Y ou get new performance, stepped 
up4ways...greater horsepower and torque, 
aew transmission and axle ratios. 
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New Fashion-Tone 
Interior—_New Powermatic 
Shifting New 4-Way 
Step-Up in Performance! 
Plymouth Brings You 19 
Important New Advance- 
ments for 1941! 


And there’s new Powermatic Shifting... 
a new Oil Bath Air Cleaner...new Engine 
Bearings, 2 to 3 times longer-lived...Plym- 
outh’s the “One” for ’41! Be sure to see 
your Plymouth dealer today! PLymoutH 
Division OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 
B&F See the New 1941 Plymouth Commercial Cars! 
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POWERMATIC 
SHIFTING 
Vastly easier, with actual 
elimination of certain usual 

shifting motions. 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


NEW SAFETY RIMS on 
wheels to prevent “throwing” 
of tire in case of a blowout. 
NEW COUNTERBALANCED 
TRUNK LID—goes up or 
down easily at a touch. 
SPRING COVERS—big 6-inch 
tires—coil front springs— 
standard on all models. 























Save a Day 


TO AND FROM 


CALIFORNIA 


and the ALE-WINTER 














@ It’s only 3934 hours en route between 
Chicago and California on the Stream- 
liners ‘‘City of Los Angeles”’ and “‘City 
of San Francisco”. . . two restful nights 
and a day—over the smoothest roadbed 
in the world. 


Pullman accommodations include berths, 
compartments, drawing rooms, bedrooms 
and roomettes. Attractive coaches are 
equipped with individual tilt-back seats 
and soft blue night-lights. Free pillows 
are provided for added comfort. 


The finest of meals are served in two 
smart dining cars—one of which features 
“Coffee Shop” meals for coach passen- 
gers. Registered Nurse-Stewardess service 


is available to all passengers. 


For full information mail coupon 


(Sennen ere ee re ee 


W. S. Basinger, Gen’l Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Room 828, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me free folder giving complete 
information about rail service to California. 
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Popular Nomination 


Governors of the various states are nom- 
inated by the voters, and I believe that 
Congress should propose an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that nomina- 
tions for President and Vice President shall 
be made in the same way. The old cau- 
cus method has been abandoned in the 
nomination for every elective office in the 
country except for President and Vice 
President, and there does not seem to be 
any valid reason why it should not be 
shelved for this purpose. As it is, the peo- 
ple have no choice except to vote for 
those nominated by the bosses of the two 
parties. 

G. M. RUSSELL, M.D. 

Billings, Mont. 





Lockheed Interceptors 


In discussing the new Lockheed inter- 
ceptor in your issue of Sept. 2 you men- 
tioned that it was powered by Allison mo- 
tors, whereas the previous week [in Peri- 
scope] you said that it was powered by 
Wright Tornadoes. 

Since this point came up in a discussion 
the other day, I was wondering which of 
your articles was correct. 

MALCOLM CRAVENS 

San Francisco, Calif. 


The Periscope item and the Sept. 2 
story referred to two different Lockheed 
planes. The Lockheed interceptor predicted 
in Periscope is not yet in production but 
is expected to be substantially faster than 
the new Lockheed announced by the De- 
fense Commission and reported in the is- 
sue of Sept. 2. 


Telling It to the Marines 


I noticed with interest your item in the 
Oct. 14 issue about how a British prisoner 
foiled German censors by describing idyl- 
lic conditions and then added: “Tell it to 
the marines.” That sounds like a figment 
of some American newspaperman’s imag- 
ination to me, for it is too typical a bit of 
American slang for a British Tommy to 
be using. 





ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 
New York City 


Far from being American slang, “tell it 
to the marines” is British slang of not only 
honorable but considerably ancient line- 
age. According to Burton Stevenson's 
“Home Book of Quotations,” its first writ- 
ten use occurs in Pepys’ Diary, wherein 
the séventeenth-century author reports 
that a Colonel of the Marines told King 
Charles II a wild tale of having seen flying 
fish. “Flenceforth,” Pepys records the mon- 
arch as remarking, “whenever we cast 


doubt upon a tale that lacketh likelihoog 
we will tell it to the marines.” The phras, 
also appears in the writings of Byron an 
Scott. 





The Young Soldier 


I want to take a crack at Jack Stevens 
Corpus Christi, Texas, over his crack 4 
the “politician-lawmakers in Congres;” 
(Newsweek, Sept. 30). I admire you, 
Jack, for wanting to get going in Amy 
training. But I have had considerable ex. 
perience in handling Army men, and | 
know something of the average boy of 13 
to 20. First, he is not mature enough to get 
the maximum benefit of such training. 
Army work requires mature thinking 4; 
well as taking orders. There are times 
when a soldier is on his own and he 
needs the judgment of a mature man, 
Second, the more education a soldier has, 
the better his chances in all respects. 
Third, a mature man uses better judy. 
ment in looking after his health than does 
a boy of 18 to 20. Fourth, boys of 18 to 
20 are just not as good soldiers as those 
of 21 or over. 

Don’t worry, Jack, all will finally be 21, 
and there is plenty of time for all to train. 
Take it from me, none of it is too much 
fun. It is a duty—not a lark. 

L. D. PARNELL, M.D. 

Wichita Falls, Texas 





The Theater and the Schools 


Concerning this idea of theater in rela- 
tion to the schools (Newsweek, Oct. 14): 
Most schools—and colleges definitely—o- 
fer a dramatic club and an English teacher 
at the minimum so that  stage-struck 
youngsters and adolescents may amuse, 
thrill to actual tears, or terrify mothers 
and fathers at the annual senior play. 

Colleges, however, have graduated into 
sensibility and, therefore, enlist the serv- 
ices of prominent theater professionals as 
teachers or advisers, and more frequently 
as lecturers. 

Public high schools, if present condi- 
tions continue, will never gain contact with 
Broadway. Their first obstacle is a lack of 
money; their second (and most predomi- 
nant) is a lack of inclination. 

True, the amateur theater, that of the 
schools, is sharply separated from the pro- 
fessional stage. But is that the favorable 
state? Rather, I think that through lecture 
programs the amateur should mingle with 
the professional, learn the ways of the pro- 
fessional, and when put to the test and 

roven successful, become professional. 
hat with the well established Theatre 
Guild, Playwrights’ Company, Group 
Theatre, and other independent producers, 
putting a lecture program into practice 
should not prove to be impossible. 
STUART BARRETT WALTON 
New York City 
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That 92 of every 

100 men past the 

age of 65 depend 

for alivelihood 

upon low pay work, 

charity or the kind- 
ness of relatives? It is 11 to 1 you cannot 
properly support even yourself at 65... 
unless you plan your future now! 


a 

That although every 

State has rigid legal 

requirements gov- 

erning the operation 

of life insurance com- 

panies, actual practice of companies in the 

United States in protecting their policy- 
holders is even more rigid. 


YMBOL of hope and security in the 
lives of thousands who are bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance, this towering 
structure is a landmark to the virtues 
of thrift and foresight. It is the symbol 
that guarantees income when income 
is needed for the 241,000 people who 
are Pacific Mutual policyholders. And 
it is the symbol of the free American 
way of solving the problems of free 
Americans. 


The Home Office of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is the symbol 
of more than 240 million dollars in- 
vested in American industries, Amer- 
ican cities and American homes. It not 
only assures the future of these 
241,000 policyholders but enriches the 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


lives of thousands of others for whom 
this vast fund creates opportunity by 
the stimulation of industry, and em- 
ployment by the financing of new 
enterprises and the building of homes. 


Pacific Mutual service reaches from 
coast to coast. Its 241,000 policy- 
holders reside in every state in the 
Union. Constantly alert to its responsi- 
bility, the company is proud to be the 
“Breadwinner for Widows.” 


523 W. 6th St., LosAngeles, Calif., Sec.10-CC | 
I should like to receive the FREE infor- 

mation checked below to help me arrange | 
my insurance program to best fit my | 


e 

us ervent asete, CJ Pacific Mutual's 

, CJ Pacific Mutual’s | booklet about the | 

y plan to supplement famous ‘‘Five-Way 

* existing Social Plan” for happier | 
Security benefits. living. | 
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Born: 


To RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, 29-year- 
old son of Britain’s 
Prime Minister, Win- 
ston Churchill, and 
the former PAMELA 
Dicsy, 20-year-old 
daughter of Lord and 
Lady Digby, a son, to 
be named Winston, 
in London, Oct. 10. The Churchills were 
married Oct. 4, 1939. Young Churchill, 
until recently consistently unsuccessful in 
his political ambitions, was elected last 
month to Parliament 
as Conservative mem- 
ber for Preston. Two 
days before the birth 
of his son, he took 
his seat in the House 
of Commons—dressed 
in his uniform as a 
lieutenant in the 
Fourth Hussars. 


British Combine 


To Oscar Levant, author (“A Smat- 





tering of Ignorance”), movie actor 
(“Rhythm on the River”), and master 
of musical comeback on the Information 
Please radio program, and the former JUNE 
GALE, a 6-pound 14-ounce daughter, at 
the Medical Center in New York City, 
Oct. 12. “Don’t tell me, I know it’s a 
daughter,” cracked Levant to the nurse 
who brought him the news. 


Birthday: 


ELeanor Roosevett, 56, Oct. 11. Be- 
cause the schedules of the President and 
the First Lady called for them to be away 
from Washington on the actual day of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s birthday (he for a defense 
and speechmaking tour and she to begin 
a series of visits to her widely scattered 
children) , a family celebration was held at 
Hyde Park the Sunday before. “I think it 
is a good idea to celebrate at parties which 
are actually not on your birthday,” philoso- 
phized Mrs. Roosevelt in her newspaper 
column “My Day.” “Then you do not 
have to think gloomily that another year 
has gone by.” 


Married: 


Kay SrewartT, 
movie starlet whose 
cheerleading at North- 
western University 
brought her to Holly- 
wood, and LANGpon 
Proctor, sportsman 
and polo player of 
Pasadena, Calif., at 
the Wee Kirk o’ the 
Heather in Glendale, 
Calif., Oct. 9. Miss 












Stewart, spotted at a Northwestern foot- 
ball game by a talent scout, has been play- 
ing in the Aldrich Family series. 


Hersie Kay, orchestra leader, and Mar- 
GARET ExvizasetH Rinewart of Tulsa, 
Okla., in St. Charles, Mo., last Aug. 13. 
The marriage was kept secret until last 
Wednesday. Kay, whose real name is Her- 
bert Powers Kaumeyer, was divorced last 
year from Dorothy Lamour, singer and 
movie actress. 


JOHNNY VANDER Meer, Cincinnati Reds 
left-hander and only hurler ever to pitch 
two consecutive no-hit major-league games, 
and Lois Stewart of Scranton, Pa., at the 
Good Shepherd Church in Scranton, Oct. 
12. 


Arrived: 


From Lisbon on the Clipper, W. Somer- 
sET MaucuaM, 66-year-old British author, 
in New York City, Oct. 8: Boo tt miss- 
ing at the time of 
the German invasion 
of France, Maugham 
said he escaped from 
his villa and got back 
to England on a col- 
lier loaded with hun- 
dreds of refugees. He 
arrived in this coun- 
try with three $1 bills 
and two suitcases, 
“all I have in the 
world now.” The 
writer also said he had three or four novels 
in mind to write “before I die.” 


On the Excambion from Lisbon, Hery- 
RIcH Ratner, 65, father of the screen ac- 
tress Luise Rainer, in Jersey City, N.J., 
Oct. 11. Now a refugee from Germany, 
Rainer formerly owned an export-import 
business in Hamburg and Brussels but was 














Wide World 


thrown into a concentration camp by the 
Nazis—from which he was finally released 
after the most frantic efforts by Miss 
Rainer. 


Appointed: 

Joun Hay Wairney, sportsman and 
corporation executive, as director of the 
division of motion pictures at $1 a year on 
the staff of Nelson A. Rockefeller, coordi- 
nator of commercial and cultural relations 
between the American republics, in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 10. Whitney was chairman of 
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the board of the recently disbanded Sely. 
nick International Pictures, Ine. . 


Died: 


Tom Mrx, 60, one 
of the greatest two- 
gun heroes to ride 
across a movie screen, 
of a broken neck when 
his car turned over 
on a highway south 
of Florence, Ariz., 
Oct. 12. Although it 
was popularly sup- 
posed that Mix had 
been born a Texan, his birthplace was 
really in Clearfield County, Pa. But his 
career epitomized almost every little boy’s 
dream of adventure—he was a soldier 
(fighting in three wars), a sheriff, 
Deputy United States Marshal, and a 
Texas Ranger. In 1906 he joined the Mil- 
ler Brothers 101 Ranch and Circus and in 
1909 went into the movies. From then 
until his retirement about ten years ago, 
Mix fought villains and rescued damsels 
in distress to the joy of his millions of fans 
—who idolized him and his famous horse, 
Tony. 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


KaTHERINE Mayo, 73, author and liter- 
ary crusader, after a long illness, at her 
home in Bedford Hills, N. Y., Oct. 9. Miss 
Mayo was best known for her book 
“Mother India,” which in 1927 exposed 
Indian child-marriage conditions and 
caused great controversy. 


Berton Cuurcuit1, 63, character actor 
of stage and screen, of uremic poisoning, in 
New York City, Oct. 10. After going into 
the movies from the legitimate theater 
about 1929, Churchill played in as many 
films as he could handle—appearing in 34 
in 1932 alone. 


Henry H. Trm ken, 72, chairman of the 
board of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
after a long illness, at his home in Canton, 
Ohio, Oct. 14. He was widely known as a 
philanthropist. 


Sir Witrrep THoMason GRENFELL, 75, 
founder of the world-renowned Labrador 
Medical Mission, of a heart ailment, at his 
home in Charlotte, Vt., Oct. 9. Sir Wilfred 
became deeply interested in the people of 
frozen Labrador when, after several years 
of cruising on hospital ships among fisher- 
men, he realized how desperately the in- 
habitants of the northern lands needed at- 
tention. From the Wide World 








year of his first voy- 
age to Labrador in 
1892 until 1929 when 
he suffered a heart at- 
tack, Grenfell of Lab- 
rador devoted all his 
efforts to both the 
spiritual and physical 
needs of the people 
of the northern 
lands. 
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NOW..THE FAMOUS HARVARD CLASSICS 





At Lowest Frice la ls History! 


Yes— these great books are today offered at a 
price Ys the cost of popular fiction! Now everyone 


y= It’s absolutely true! Now you can 
own DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF 









can afford the advantages of a liberal education! 





be $402.00. Yet here, exquisitely printed, 
beautifully illustrated and uniformly bound, 
you can have these precious writings at a 








THINK OF 171 WOW WE CAN BUY 
THE HARVARD CLASSICS FOR 
JUST A FEW CENTS A DAY! 

















: boy’s OF BOOKS ata price per volume % the cost 
soldier of current popular fetion! Never before in the _ fraction of that cost! 
“iff ‘ history of these world-famous books have CONTENTS COMPLETE, INCLUSIVE 
and a they been eesed at: peice 20 low! This handsome new edition contains the va for five years in the Collier . 
Mil apr anaes a complete contents of DR. ELIOT'S FIVE- Yoo Command the services of « large staf of 
mr hink what this means! Here are the books FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS! Every word, 
and in a acenag ns proerbiys tl: aoe every line, every paragraph is here! You get expert research workers—offers complete and 
d : : : ; accurate information on practically any sub- 
then have used to win success and happiness! the same beautiful type, the same high : f nenge h fa leoel 
Sa Over half a million sets of fifty volumes each quality paper, the same illustrations used in €CtS, UNGer Che sun except those of a legal, 
S ago, é _ medical or investment nature. Think what 
m —or 25,000,000 actual volumes—have gone the costlier sets! Fifty volumes, 22,407 pages hi . Id , 
— into American homes! To avail themselves of of superb reading. 418 of the world’s master- “#5 S¢fviCe would mean to you: 
Tans the inspiration of these masterful books, og re | now oe od bie we | TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FREE 
10rse, housands have paid several times our present aily Reading Guide—and the unique Index , coms , 
ssice, on they on been repaid a dar of 76,000 entries that _ me you the key to _ — _— book, lag ay ne . 
fold in dividends represented by cultural and __ this vast storehouse of knowledge! 7s Snes POS Wee San sermenes 
. ; about The Harvard Classics. It gives Dr. 
liter- material development. ONLY $2.00 DOWN, 50 CENTS A WEEK Eliot’s own plan of reading—is packed with 
it her LIBERAL EDUCATION AT YOUR FINGERTIPS Not only is the new price of these famous helpful, practical information! Also, for a 
Miss Nowhere else will you find such riches forso books amazingly low, but you are given the limited time only, we will send you “Men 
book little money. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President most liberal terms in the history of The Behind the Classics” which contains dramatic 
posed of Harvard University for forty years, made it | Harvard Classics! For an initial payment as _ biographies of men whose immortal writings 
a vital part of his life’s work to assemble this low as $2.00 you may have this luxurious appear in The Harvard Classics. A fine piece 
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saves a lot 


Before you take your next trip, send your- 
self ahead by Long Distance. 

You’ll be more welcome when you 
arrive—because you're expected. 

You'll save yourself long lobby waits. 


You'll be better prepared for interviews. 


of CALL-BACKS 


You'll avoid wasted visits if prospects are 


out of town or out of the market. Save 
time—and expense. 

Whenever you travel, whatever your job, 
for efficiency’s sake remember: telephone 


appointments prevent disappointments ! 
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Hull-Welles Split? 


The reports of a serious rift between 
Secretary Hull and Under-Secretary 
Welles over Far Eastern policy are 90% 
bunk. They, of course, had some mild dis- 
agreements over European policy in the 
past. Also, there was some slight differ- 
ence over recent policies toward Japan, 
Welles advocating a milder course. But 
after the matter was threshed out and a 
course decided on, Welles cooperated com- 
pletely. Contrary to the report that 
Welles’ Cleveland speech displeased Hull, 
it had actually been approved by Hull be- 
fore delivery. Origin of the rift rumor is 
generally credited to a Welles rival in the 
State Department. 


Bomb Sights to Britain 


Watch for announcement that the U.S. 
has agreed to the release of some of its 
latest-type bomb sights to Britain. Army 
and Navy people have become convinced 
that Germany has somehow learned the 
specifications of the much-publicized “se- 
cret bomb sight” and has begun making 
near-duplicates. Accordingly, out of what 
it considered fairness to Britain, the Ad- 
ministration some two weeks ago notified 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co., which makes 
the apparatus, that it could start selling 
the sights to the British. This will be an- 
nounced any day. 


Post-Campaign Fears 
Cooler heads in Washington, both Re- 


publicans and Democrats, are expressing 
genuine concern over the bitter, abusive 
turn the Presidential campaign is taking. 
They fear it will leave deep scars that may 
seriously impair the unity that will be 
needed in dealing with posf-election world 
crises. Democrats holding this view have 
lately emphasized the point to F.D.R., and 
he has finally gone along with them to the 
extent of passing out word to lieutenants 
to ease off on the shabby argument that 
“a vote for Willkie is a vote for Hitler.” 


Labor Board Mix-up 


The long-standing mystery regarding 
Roosevelt’s failure either to reappoint 
Madden to the NLRB or to replace him 
now boils down to this: Roosevelt has 
been personally inclined to reappoint Mad- 


den but knows Madden is none too popu- 
lar with the AFL and fears the Senate 
wouldn’t confirm him. He has not yet 
found any other candidate satisfactory 
to him and to both wings of labor who 
would have a chance of Senate confirma- 
tion. As a sop to Madden, F.D.R. has 
made him special Labor Department rep- 
resentative to study Canadian defense in- 
dustries. The prospects are that he might 
reappoint Madden to the NLRB after the 
election if an overwhelming Roosevelt vic- 
tory made Madden’s confirmation fairly 
probable. But the informed betting is that 
someone else will get the job. 


Anti-Flynn Drive 


For several weeks anti-New Dealers in 
N.Y. have been quietly forming a large 
and well-financed organization designed to 
damage Democratic chances by “expos- 
ing” Democratic Chairman Flynn. The 
new group, which will be headed by Sam- 
uel Seabury of investigating fame, will 
check every name on the registration list 
in New York City’s populous Kings and 
Bronx Counties, perhaps with cooperation 
from the Honest Ballot Association. The 
chief aim is to uncover and eliminate 
“thousands of fraudulently registered vot- 
ers” in the Bronx, which has been Flynn’s 
personal domain. Even if only a few hun- 
dred phony registrations are found, the 
group believes it will have ammunition 
enough for a series of day-to-day stories 
which will be damning to Flynn and the 
Democrats. 


Political Straws 


Contrary to custom, F.D.R. revealed 
that he had offered Clarence Dykstra the 
draft directorship before Dykstra had 
agreed to accept. It was felt that an ad- 
vance publicity build-up would help in- 
duce the regents to give him leave from 
the University of Wisconsin presidency 

. Ambassador Bullitt, whose strong 
anti-Axis speech in Philadelphia in August 
made big headlines, has been asked by 
F.D.R. to make several more speeches 
before election . . . Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau has been talking of re- 
signing in January even if F.D.R. is 
reelected, but friends believe he could be 
dissuaded . . . Old hands say Sam Ray- 
burn is developing into the most firm- 
handed Speaker the House has had since 
Vice President Garner presided there. 


Poll Epidemic 


Pet “public opinion surveys” will prob- 
ably be part of the future political armor 
of both parties. Both parties are disturbed 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


by the ability of the Gallup Poll to cause 
wavering voters to hop on the bandwagon. 
The GOP has already picked up and pro- 
moted the pro-Willkie Dunn Survey, 
though party leaders privately put little 
stock in its methods (see page 17). Now 
farsighted Democrats, assuming the Gallup 
Poll keeps its reputation, dread the *day 
when it will indicate a GOP landslide. So 
they may start a special poll which would 
“forecast” Democratic victories in such 
cases. 


Trivia 

During the final game of the World Se- 
ries, there were almost never more than a 
half-dozen members on the floor of the 
Senate at any one time .. . The State De- 
partment is investigating the widespread 
circulation of viciously anti-American 
pamphlets mailed out under the frank of 
the Office of the Official Historian, Ha- 
vana, Cuba . . . Washington is so Latin 
America conscious that the city’s book- 
stores have run out of both second-hand 
and new editions of the better-known 
Spanish grammars and English-Spanish 
dictionaries . . . Secretary Morgenthau’s 
friends have been annoyed by SEC Chair- 
man Jerome Frank’s cracks about Mor- 
genthau’s “Republican economics.” 





Von Luckner Again 


Com Felix von Luckner, the “Sea 
Devil” famous for his World War com- 
merce raiding, is active again. He’s reliably 
reported to be directing scattered German 
raider forces in the Pacific. He had pre- 
pared for the work two years ago by cruis- 
ing throughout the Pacific aboard the 
palatial yacht Seeteufel. One of his raiders, 
which is known to have sunk or captured 
three merchant ships, has been seized by 
the British and is now found to have been 
readied and supplied with Japan’s assist- 
ance. The British, who have kept mum 


- about this capture, are patrolling with ex- 


tra care waters near Japanese ports that 
might serve as bases for other German 
raiders. Knowing that many vessels of 
German registry have been in Japanese 
ports since early in the war, they fear that 
some of them may now be undergoing 
preparations for raiding. 


Axis African Caution 


At least one of the subjects discussed by 
Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner Pass, 
it’s now known, is the role Italian agents 
are playing in Africa, particularly im 
French possessions there. Recognizing that 
the de Gaulle movement already holds a 
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section of Africa and that sentiment in 
even the pro-Vichy colonies is strongly 
anti-Italian, Mussolini agreed to a Hitler 
suggestion to tone down Italian agents’ 
braggadocio in such territories as Syria 
and Tunisia. The Nazi,fear is that Italian 
brazenness might help swing teetering 
French colonial authorities toward de 
Gaulle. Incidentally, when the German 
Ambassador to France conveyed this in- 
formation to the Vichy regime, he re- 
marked to Laval that Mussolini seemed 
worried about whether Germany would 
keep her pledges about Italy’s postwar 
share of domination in Africa. 


Rumanian Policy Shift 


This story—vouched for by a British 
diplomat directly concerned—discloses one 
aspect of recent Rumanian events which 
has not been published: On the day after 
King Carol was exiled the new Premier, 
General Antonescu, called in the British 
Minister and told him that the trend of 
Tron Guard policy was inevitable and had 
to be accepted within Rumania. However, 
Antonescu gave his assurance to the Min- 
ister that British and American oil inter- 
ests could continue unhampered and that 
—above all—if German troops entered the 
country he, Antonescu, would resign in 
protest. After that date, the Minister, Sir 
Reginald Hoare, was unable to obtain a 
single interview with Antonescu and could 
not even get him on the telephone. 


Carol ‘Government’ 


From one of ex-King Carol’s close 
friends, who left Rumania when the King 
did, it’s learned that Carol has been busily 
negotiating to patch up his strained re- 
lations with the British Government and 
to set up a “Free Rumanian” government- 
in-exile in London. While in Madrid trying 
to wangle passage through both Spain 
and Portugal, Carol had several conversa- 
tions with British Ambassador Sir Samuel 
Hoare about this plan. When he got out 
of Madrid and headed for Lisbon last 
week, he seemed confident that his plan 
would work. Responsible Britons would 
make no comment. If Carol should succeed 
with his proposal, Dr. Viorel Tilea, former 
Rumanian Minister to Britain, will be 
Premier of the exile government. 


Spain’s Setbacks 


Recent diplomatic attempts by the Axis 
to use Spain’s prestige as a trump card for 
winning favor in South America have 
been near fizzles. Not only is the Franco 
regime (but not the Spanish people) dis- 
trusted as “imperialistic” in much of Latin 
America, but government officials in sev- 
eral of the countries have obviously re- 
sented what they call the “arrogance” of 
Franco’s ambassadors and ministers. It 
took Argentina months, for instance, to 
find a prominent diplomat willing to go to 











Madrid as ambassador—and two months 
after his appointment this envoy still has 
not sailed. Brazil (whose heritage is Portu- 
guese, not Spanish) is today the only top- 
rank Latin-American country which has 
normal relations with Madrid, though 
Chilean-Spanish negotiations are making 


progress. 


Foreign Notes 


Mexican Labor Chief Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, recently ousted from 
his job, has now been told he must 
leave the country after the first of the 
year . . . The German Government is 
making Spanish the chief foreign language 
in all the schools, saying Spanish will be 
the language of international commerce 
while German will be the tongue of Euro- 
pean trade .. . Pun circulating in Switz- 
erland: If Hitler ever gets to London, “de 
Gaulle will be divided in three parts.” ... 
Seen on a London Cockney billboard: 
“Veni, Vidi, Vichy.” 





Defense Stock Frauds 


Watch out for securities sharps selling 
stocks in phony new companies formed “to 
fill defense contracts.” The SEC is now 
busy checking up on such companies in 
cases where the fraud is done on an in- 
terstate basis. The SEC simply consults 
with the Defense Commission to check on 
the legitimacy of the company and to see 
whether it actually has contracts. But 
most of the swindlers are selling the stocks 
only in the state where the company is 
organized, thus avoiding interstate com- 
merce and SEC jurisdiction. Now the SEC 
is circularizing the various state securities 
commissions and supervisors, urging them 
to report such cases and promising to use 
its facilities to check up on the mushroom 
companies. 


German Bond Boomlet 


Investigators have now tracked down 
the factors behind the astoundingly steady 
rise in prices of German corporate bonds on 
American markets. The chief causes: (1) 
Wealthy European refugees in the U.S., 
though violently anti-Nazi, have started 
coolly buying the long-in-default bonds as 
a sort of hedge against a Hitler victory, 
feeling that they would profit handsomely 
in that case. (2) The German companies 
which issued the bonds, unable (because 
of the blockade) to use their cash re- 
serves here for buying war materials, have 
been buying up their own bonds in the 
U.S., thus retiring their debts at about 
25 cents on the dollar. 


Federal Reserve Friction 


For three months the Federal Reserve 
Board has kept the lid on a scorching re- 
port indicting its so-called easy-money pol- 
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icy. The report was submitted to the board 
by its Federal Advisory Council, the group 
consisting of one man elected by each of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. The coungjj 
originally requested that the board release 
the report for publication and has cop. 
tinued to press for this, but the board has 
declined to do so. Some members of the 
council are fuming about “censorship” and 
are threatening to release the report them. 
selves. 


Business Footnotes 


A major industrial company has found 
that the manual dexterity acquired by 
typists enables industries to train them for 
certain types of precision assembly-line 
work in less than half the time necessary 
for ordinary trainees . . . The U.S.S.R. 
has recently been buying large quantities 
of heavy oil-drilling equipment in the 
U.S., reflecting anxiety to bolster Russia’s 
declining oil production . . . If the ICC 
approves the $45,000,000 Transport Co, 
trucking combine (revealed here March 
18), a vaster merger involving about 
$100,000,000 will be attempted early next 
year .. . Norman Davis, former ambassa- 
dor-at-large and present Red Cross head, 
has been elected a director of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 





Miscellany 


Wai Disney and Sam Goldwyn have 
been battling for the right to film biog- 
raphies of Mark Twain; Disney, who beat 
Goldwyn by two hours in registering the 
idea with the Hays office, plans a combina- 
tion cartoon and acting film in which a 
live Mark Twain will appear with car- 
toons of his characters . . . Jim Thorpe, 
Indian once known as “the world’s great- 
est all-around athlete,” has signed up with 
a lecture agency and is looking for engage- 
ments . . . Ex-Secretary of Commerce 
Hopkins has turned up in New York, 
where he’s working for the new Roosevelt 
library at Hyde Park by persuading 
various people to contribute their papers, 
documents, and memos to fill gaps in 
the collection. 


Paint Gyp 


Home owners should watch out for 
groups of itinerant painters moving east- 
ward from California who offer to furnish 
all the paint and to do over the exterior of 
the house at an unusually low price. They 
boast that they will use only “waterproof 
paint”—really tallow paint. Not durable, 
the paint streaks or fades within a few 


' weeks—but not until the painters are far 


away. Ordinary paint will not adhere to 
the “tallowed” surface, and the cost of 
sand blasting or otherwise removing the 
tallow often exceeds what a good paint 
job would have cost originally. 
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overa longer period. But plants essential to America’s 
security program must have turret lathes quickly. 





New equipment has increased our plant capacity 
more than 50% (we take our own advice). Plant 
additions will bring the increase to 100%. 
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T THE EARTH ITSELF IS A MIDGET compared to the sun. But this 
amazing new G-E “Midget Sun”, 14 as brightas the sun’s sur. 
face, is no bigger than a cigarette! A 1000-watt water-cooled 
mercury lamp, made of special quartz glass, it already has many 
practical uses, for instance... 
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2 -«- IT HELPED BRING TELEVISION “out of the laboratory” by 4 IT’S LOTS MORE FUN to shop in a light cheerful store like 


supplying higher levels of lighting, previously impracticable Woolworth’s 5th Avenue store above. Light conditioning like 
at close quarters, thus making televised images clearer. It is this may solve some of your problems such as speeding up 
also used in photo-enlarging, engraving, and blue-printing. sales, increasing production, or cutting costs. Ask your G-E 
Is there a place in your business for this “Midget Sun”’? lamp man or your local electric service company. 





HOW TO GET THE KIND OF LIGHTING 
YOU NEED...EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY! 


Although you may never have occasion to use the G-E 
“Midget Sun” described above, General Electric makes 
many other kinds and types of lamps to give your busi- 
ness better light for better seeing at lower cost than was 
ever before possible. 

Different kinds of work require different types of light- 
ing and varying amounts of light. Your -E lamp man 
or your electric service company can show you how to 
get the lighting you need ... easily and economically 
with G-E MAZDA lamps. 

For helpful information on how better lighting can im- 
prove your business, write General Electric Company, 
Dept. 166-NW-J, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STARTING WITH THOMAS A. EDISON, General Electric re- 
search has constantly been finding ways to make G-E MAZDA 
lamps give more light for current consumed. Use of argon gas 
(carried in pipes above) was a great forward step. Other im- The general offices of 
provements have increased lamp efficiency nearly 50% since the Borg and Beck 
1921... another reason for buying G-E MAZDA lamps! Division of Borg-War- 
ner Corporation in 
Chicago are well light- 
ed with 76 ry each 
containing four 40- 

G-E MAZDA LAMPS watt G-E MAZDA day. 
light fluorescent lamps. 
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Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 
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U.S. Keep 


s Alert but Cool 


in Face of Far East Tension 


Clings to Firm Policy, 
Asserting Rights but Avoiding 


Any Undue Provocation 


Washington correspondents, many of 
whom are experiencing their first war 
crisis in the national capital, last week 
sent out a stream of copy calculated to set 
131.000,000 Americans thinking about 
bomb shelters. War with Japan, they im- 
plied, was merely a matter of days. 

Scarcely anything that concerned the 
Administration’s attitude toward the Anglo- 
Axis war failed to make a 48-point scare 
streamer. All week long, 
headlines dwelt on reports 
that the State Department 
had warned the 16,883 Amer- 
icans in the Far East to get 
out, that United States 
ships were being readied to 
go for them, and that the 
1,600 Marines still stationed 
in the trouble zone would be 
recalled. The announcement 
in the House of Commons 
by Prime Minister Winston 


Churchill that the Burma 
Road would be reopened Oct. 
18 to American munitions 
bound for Chiang Kai-shek 
was featured, along with 


Tokyo warnings that this 
would be a signal for wgr 
and American predictions 
that this country was within 
ten days of involvement. 
Every official statement 
and every official conference 
sent a new chill down re- 
porters’ spines. The Mar- 
quess of Lothian, British Ambassador, sup- 
plied one chill when, leaving the White 
House after a conference with President 
Roosevelt, he announced his government 
had canceled his trip home, “owing to the 
Far East crisis.” Secretary of the Navy 


Frank Knox supplied several: one was a 
routine announcement that 4,200 naval 
recruits would go into immediate service 
with the Pacific Fleet, another was the ad- 
mission that 1,400 men of the 251st Coast 
Artillery, California National Guard, were 
being sent to Hawaii as an anti-aircraft 
unit, and a third was woven around con- 
ferences with Admiral J. O. Richardson, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, and Admiral William 
D. Leahy, Governor of Puerto Rico. 
Somewhere on the high seas, Alexander 
Kirk, United States chargé d’affaires in 


Aid for Britain: Canada takes over 229 U.S. tanks 


Berlin, was speeding home to “report.” 

In a Columbus Day broadcast (see page 
15) which Englishmen, Australians, and 
Latin Americans hailed as his most im- 
portant address of the current war, Mr. 
Roosevelt warned that “no combination 





of dictator countries of Europe and Asia 
will halt us in the path we see ahead . . . 
no combination of dictator countries 
. . will stop the help that we are giving to 
almost the last free people now fighting to 
hold them at bay.” The first tangible fruits 
of these words came from Buenos Aires, 
where it was asserted the United States 
and South American countries were dis- 
cussing a defense alliance (Mexico City re- 
ported a Mexico—United States pact would 
soon be concluded), and that Brazil and 
Chile shortly would offer air and naval base 
facilities. Canadian—United States rela- 
tions also made news this week with the 
announcement from Washington that both 
countries had initiated moves toward 
the development of the Great Lakes—St. 
Lawrence Basin project, agreeing to an im- 
mediate exchange of water “to assist in 
providing an adequate supply of powers” 
to meet defense needs of the nations. 
The mood recalled 1916-17, and com- 
mentators on both sides of 
the Pacific underlined it 
heavily. In Tokyo, the Yo- 
miuri Shimbun, which said 
the President’s Columbus 
Day address revealed an 
“enemy attitude,” warned 
that “should America ag- 
gravate Japanese feeling any 
further . the Japanese 
people cannot help but re- 
gard these acts as tanta- 
mount to a declaration of 
war.” In the United States, 
such statements were grave- 
ly met and gravely answered. 
Raymond Clapper, Scripps- 
Howard Washington colum- 
nist, wrote that “the slight- 
est incident might set off an 


explosion.”” Walter Lipp- 
mann, New York Herald 
Tribune columnist, warned 


that “if we merely sit still 
and do nothing to check the 
conquest of the Far East .. . 
we shall . . . be growing 
weaker.” And Rear Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell, former commander of United 
States naval forces in the Far East, voiced 
the feelings of an imposing segment of 
the Navy: “We may be better pre- 
pared for a showdown with Japan now 


Wide World 
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Canadian tars man another contingent of over-age destroyers from the United States 


than we will be six years from now.” 


To the desperate little group of viewers 
with alarm on Capitol Hill, such state- 
ments heralded approaching doom. Sen. 
Hiram Johnson, the veteran California 
isolationist, said: “We are so close to war 
it will take only a slight push to put 
us over the brink.” And Sen. Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota agreed: “I 
believe we are on the brink of war with 
Japan today.” 


Middle Road 


If the Administration thought so, its 
actions did not betray the fear. One-third 
of the Pacific Fleet was steaming home 
from Honolulu to let its men enjoy their 
first shore leave in months, as another con- 
tingent ended its stay and departed for 
Hawaii. The Army transport President 
Grant plowed peacefully toward Manila 
with a complement of soldiers’ wives and 
children. 

In a routine way, Washington moved to 
check the dictators of both Asia and Eu- 
rope. The State Department embargoed, 
as “needed for defense,” ten North Amer- 
ican pursuit ships bound for the Japanese- 
dominated Thailand (Siam), and the 
United States Minister at Bangkok re- 
minded that country of America’s intent 
to maintain the status quo in the Orient. 
The Defense Commission quietly bought 
up all available rubber and tin in the 
Netherlands Indies. American oil com- 
panies moved stores of fuel from China to 
Singapore. The Department of Agriculture 
suspended subsidies on exports of wheat 
and flour to Japanese-dominated areas in 
Asia. Government officials studied the ad- 
visability of barring to Tokyo aviation 
gasoline of lower grades than the 87 octane 
and above now embargoed. 

Calmly pursuing its program of all aid 
to Britain short of war, the Army speeded 
the last of 229 over-age tanks to Canada 
as Canadian crews completed the taking 
over of United States destroyers. The 
long-awaited transfer of Flying Fortress 
bombers to Britain was reported near. The 


Administration ordered all mail for Ger- 
many routed via New York and thence 
across the Atlantic through channels con- 
trolled by British censorship. The Presi- 
dent received a bill to enable the builders 
of 300 pursuit planes originally ordered by 
Sweden to sell them to the British instead. 
As Nazi troops poured into Rumania, Mr. 
Roosevelt “froze” more than $100,000,000 
of Rumanian holdings in this country to 
prevent their falling into Axis hands. 
That the American people were no more 
confused by new Axis moves than their 
government was indicated by an Amer- 
ican Opinion Forecasts survey showing 
55.9-per cent of those questioned still re- 
garded Germany as the “greatest threat 
to the United States today,” as compared 
with 35.4 per cent who felt Japan was. 
Tokyo apparently drew its own conclu- 
sions. Admiral Thomas C. Hart, com- 
mander of the Asiatic Fleet, reported that 
he had received a Japanese apology for the 
manhandling of an American sailor by 
Nipponese gendarmes a fortnight ago. 














Carlisle in The Minneapolis Star Journal 
No Time for Distractions 


Yakichiro Suma, Tokyo Foreign Office 
spokesman, protested that “we wish Amer. 
icans would understand there is nothing 
to be alarmed about.” Japanese Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, insisting that 
“there is no thought of challenging the 
United States,” begged Ambassador Jo- 
seph C. Grew to make it clear to Wash- 
ington that Japan wanted no war with 
America. 
No one denied there was a crisis. On 
Capitol Hill it was deemed serious enough 
» require the presence of Congress in con- 
auous session—election or no election. 
ut even such a consistent critic of Roose- 
velt foreign policy as Rep. Hamilton Fish, 
New York Republican, could say: “There 
is the general impression that we are about 
to go to war. I do not believe this to be 
a fact.” 


Significance 


Since the Axis-Japanese pact represents 
no change in fundamental policy at Tokyo, 
no change is needed in Washington. For 
this reason, the Roosevelt Administration 
proposes to hew to its long-established 
line—firmly rejecting any thought of back- 
ing down, but at the same time trying to 
avoid provocative acts or words which 
might unnecessarily inflame Tokyo. What 
the Japanese call “face” is one of the 
prime factors in this country’s Far Eastern 
diplomacy. 

And there are other reasons for modera- 
tion: Japan does not wish to fight Amer- 
ica. The Axis-Japanese pact is an unnat- 
ural alliance for which the majority of 
Japanese never had any enthusiasm. Japa- 
nese liberals always have favored a policy 
of warm friendship and cooperation with 
the United States. Washington believes 
that if cool heads can bring the two ships 
of state through the present storm, as tliey 
have through so many storms in the past, 
the bellicose little army clique that now 
rules Nippon may fall. In the end, the 
long-standing Japanese-American dispute 
may be resolved by a peaceful Japanese 
election. 
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Canton Island 


Neither the United States nor any other 
country showed much interest in Canton 
Island, an uninhabited atoll in the Phoenix 
Group 1,850 miles south of Hawaii, until 
an American solar eclipse expedition in 
1937 reported to Washington its desirabil- 
ity as an air base for the then projected 
California-New Zealand line of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. The Administration prompt- 
lv rushed a contingent of hardy young 
Hawaiians there to establish sovereignty 
and later, in response to British protests, 
entered into a joint control agreement. 

Pan American blasted away coral 
growths to make an 8-mile sheltering basin 
for its 74-passenger Clippers, set up com- 
plete machine shops, provided a small hotel 
and other facilities of civilization, and 
staffed the place with experts. The result 
is that Canton Island today could easily 
be turned into an excellent site for the ex- 
tension of the Pacific air defense system in 
the direction of the Antipodes. 

Last week, to make its administration 
more practicable and to save the govern- 
ment unnecessary expense because activi- 
ties on the island are almost completely 
of a private nature, the Department of the 
Interior turned the scepter of authority at 
Canton over to Harold Graves, a Pan 
American official. Nevertheless, the United 
States retoined sovereignty: Graves was 
given thc . 2 of “Assistant Field Repre- 
sentative in charge of the Department of 
the Interion s u. icial interests on Canton.” 





War Party Label 


Original GOP Strategy Revived 
by Willkie in Attack on F.D.R. 


When the Republican party wrote its 
1940 platform in Philadelphia last June, 
it attempted to brand the Democrats as 
the “war party.” The GOP deplored the 
President’s “explosive utterances” which 
“imperil our peace” and declared itself 
“firmly opposed to involving this nation 
in foreign war.” 

But after Republicans nominated the 
Presidential candidate whose foreign policy 
agreed most closely with Mr. Roosevelt’s, 
this strategy went out the window, and for 
months Wendell L. Willkte based his cam- 
paign on domestic issues. Last week, how- 
ever, finding it difficult to attract attention 
to domestic matters in a world at war, the 
challenger returned to the original GOP 
campaign strategy. 

Swinging from New Jersey through 
staunchly Democratic Manhattan and the 
Bronx and through the doubtful states of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts into invariably Republican up- 
state New York, Willkie charged the Ad- 
ministration with “rapidly pushing us 
toward war” and “toward a totalitarian 


form of government.” If elected, he reiter- 
ated, he pledged himself to let “the peo- 
ple . . . decide whether they will be in- 
volved in any war” and challenged the 
President: “Are there any international 
understandings to put America into the 
war that we citizens do not know about?” 

In Boston, after being hit for the first 
time by a missile (a banana) and pre- 
sented with a bolt of cloth “for an in- 
augural suit,” the GOP nominee declared: 
“We can have peace. But we must know 
how to preserve it. To begin with, we shall 
not undertake to fight anybody else’s war. 
Our boys shall stay out of European wars. 
But, by the same token, we will appease 
no one. We stand for our democratic in- 
stitutions and we stand ready to defend 
them with our lives if necessary. How, 
then, shall we stay out of war and avoid 
appeasement? There is only one way. We 
must become [so] strong . . . that no dic- 
tator will dare to tamper with ... our 
rights.” 

Other Republicans eagerly took up the 
cry. District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York accused the President of “fur- 
tive dealings” resulting in a “mysterious 
Oriental entanglement” that might drag 
the nation to disaster. Sen. Robert A. Taft 


cash that Mr. Hitler will say Roosevelt 
. . » Mr. Hitler knows that this country 
is still defenseless . . . because the New 
Deal was more interested in‘ abusing busi- 
ness than it was in defending the country.” 

Democratic chieftains, meanwhile, were 
experiencing some difficulty in trying to 
soft-pedal the Hitler-vs.-Roosevelt argu- 
ment. Attorney General Robert H. Jack- 
son broadcast that the dictators wanted 
the United States to return to the “con- 
fusion and contradictions” of the Republi- 
can ’20s. Newspapers dug up an attempt 
by the Democratic National Committee’s 
Colored Division to link Willkie with Nazi 
racial persecution. Mentioning Willkie’s 
German ancestry and blaming his father 
for “the policy of excluding all Negroes 
from residence in Elwood” (the candi- 
date’s birthplace in Indiana) , the campaign 
dodger sought to couple Willkie’s own feel- 
ings with Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” state- 
ment that “Negroes are lower than apes.” 
And Senator-elect Ralph O. Brewster, 
Maine Republican, unearthed a pamphlet 
distributed from New Haven by the 
“guardians of the Republic” which, he 
declared, charged Willkie with approving 
Nazi aggression and recounted an imagi- 
nary plot by Hitler to control the election. 


International 





‘Representative workers’ greeted Willkie in Providence, R. I. 


blamed Mr. Roosevelt for “doing nothing” 
to avert a drift closer to war. Rep. Bruce 
Barton, running for the Senate in New 
York, returned to the “Hitler wants Roose- 
velt defeated” issue (Newsweek, Oct. 14) 
with: “I propose that Mr. Wallace [Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential nominee] call Mr. 
Hitler on the telephone and ask him this 
question: ‘Whom would you like to see 
elected on Nov. 5?’ I will bet $1,000 in 


f 


These “smear” tactics were promptly de- 
nounced by Negroes, Republicans, and 
even some Roosevelt supporters. Seventy- 
two hours after publication, the Colored 
Division’s broadside was repudiated by 
Democratic National Chairman Edward J. 
Flynn, who declared: “No one for a mo- 
ment questions Mr. Willkie’s 100 per cent 
Americanism.” 


The President himself pitched his 
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campaign on a higher plane. On another 
of his “nonpolitical” defense inspection 
tours during which he retraced his adver- 
sary’s week-old steps through Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and at Pittsburgh dedicated the 
100,000th dwelling unit* built by the 
United States Housing Authority, Mr. 
Roosevelt declared in a rear-platform ad- 
dress at Akron, Ohio, where Willkie had 
practiced law for ten years: “I am con- 
fident that in the future we shall be able 
to avoid being brought into war through 
attack by somebody else on the Americas 
. . « The best way to avoid an attack is 
to be ready to meet one.” 

On Columbus Day, from a railroad din- 
ing car parked at Dayton, Mr. Roosevelt, 
in a hemisphere-wide “nonpolitical” broad- 
cast later relayed to the entire world in 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Italian, and 
French, was even more specific. After 
paying tribute to the discoverer as a 
great Italian and to others of his nation- 
ality who helped create America—critics 
pounced upon this as an appeal to Ital- 
ian voters alienated by his “stab in 
the back” speech last June—the Presi- 
dent declared: 

“This country wants no war with any 
nation ... We arm to defend ourselves . . . 
[and] to help defend the whole hemi- 
sphere . . . The strongest reason for that 
is that it is the strongest guarantee for 
peace . . . No combination of dictator 
countries . . . will stop the help that we 
are giving to almost the last free people 
now fighting to hold them at bay . . . The 
people of all the Americas reject the doc- 
trine of appeasement . . . Viva la Democra- 
cia! Long live Democracy!” 

Precisely because of this foreign-policy 
issue, Dorothy Thompson, New York Her- 
ald Tribune columnist noted for her bitter 
criticism of the President’s domestic poli- 
cies, urged Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection be- 
cause he “knows the world.” In spite of 
this issue, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
pro-Landon in 1936, came out for the man 
it had assailed as a “dictator,” on the 
grounds that the Willkie candidacy was 
“singularly empty of content.” 

Meanwhile, Willkie received the formal 
endorsement of the Scripps-Howard chain, 
which supported the President four years 
ago. And to counteract Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia’s support of the President, 
23 of the Mayor’s prominent backers in 
New York City came out for Willkie, 
chided Mayor La Guardia, and denounced 
the Administration’s alliance with “dis- 
credited political gangs.” Among them 
were Park Commissioner Robert Moses, 
Commissioner of Markets William Fel- 
lowes Morgan Jr., and two former 
United States Solicitors General, Charles 
Evans Hughes Jr., and Thomas D. 
Thacher. 





*Occupied by Lester Churchfield, Democratic 
steelworker, his wife, and their three children, 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Point Roberts, Wash.: war orphan 


American Orphan 


Ever since an 1846 treaty fixed the 
Washington-British Columbia boundary, 
Point Roberts, a summer resort on the tip 
of a 20-mile peninsula which juts down 
from Canada into the Strait of Georgia 
(see map), has been a sort of territorial 
orphan, sliced off its United States home- 
land by the 49th parallel. Last week, Point 
Roberts, virtually inaccessible from the 
State of Washington except by a 32-mile 
land route through Canada, threatened to 
“secede.” 

The reasons were the war and the Neu- 
trality Act, but the chief sufferers were 
Canadians. Compelled by their own laws 
to drink beer only in hotels, never with 
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meals and never on Sundays, British Co. 
lumbians had flocked to the more liber] 
American spot both on week ends and for 
the season (there are from 3,000 to 4,009 
Canadian summer residents), to enjoy 
greater tippling freedom. 

But on July 1, the United States began 
demanding passports. Then Ottawa ruled 
that only the barest amount of money 
could be taken out of the country. British 
Columbians began staying at home. 

And now, while factories and shipyards 
across the bay ring with American defense 
orders, Point Roberts is going broke. 





Twin Mayors 


Sandy Springs is a sleepy hamlet of 300 
some 32 miles south of Greenville in the 
South Carolina Piedmont. Its business sec- 
tion is made up of four stores, ten filling 
stations, a railroad station, and a post of- 
fice. 

Last ‘August, Sandy Springs had an 
election, and W. K. Moore (42, 6 feet 5 
inches, 100 pounds) and Sam Smith (70, 
5 feet 2 inches, 275 pounds) tied for May- 
or, with 100 ballots each. They decided to 
share the office—each running affairs on 
one side of United States Highway No. 29. 

By now the co-Mayors have the system 
running smoothly. They toss a coin when 
they can’t agree on a policy or an ap- 
pointment. They split the taxes collected 
by the village’s lone policeman (after pay- 
ing his salary, they found they owed him 
$14 in back pay). When a fire breaks out, 
the first Mayor on the spot fires a pistol 
and the bucket brigade comes a-running. 

Mayor Moore, a Baptist who used to 
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The Churchfield family got a new house key from the President 
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live in Wild Hog, and Mayor Smith, a 
Methodist who hails from Possum King- 
dom, are for President Roosevelt. “Re- 
publicans?” Moore asked quizzically last 
week. “I haven’t heard of a Republican in 
Sandy Springs for years—they all perished 
to death.” 





The Boys in Gray 


Confederate forces under Gen. Jubal A. 
Early advanced to a point within 6 miles 
of Washington, D.C., on July 12, 1864, 
but never set foot in the capital. Last week, 
Confederate forces under Commander-in- 
Chief Julius F. Howell invaded the city 
and swarmed into the White House. 

There were only 65* of them, however 
—the majority so feeble they were under a 
94-hour watch of bodyguards—and they 
were attending the 50th annual reunion of 
the United Confederate Veterans. The 
boys in gray shook hands with President 
Roosevelt, reelected their 94-year-old com- 
mander for another year, inveighed against 
the “petticoat rule” of their auxiliaries, re- 
solved to continue their reunions “as long 
as any two of us remain alive and able to 
come,” told tall tales of half-forgotten bat- 
tles, and raised the Rebel Yell. 

The gray-uniformed veterans, proudly 
doffing their broad-brimmed campaign 
hats, paraded down Constitution Avenue 
in automobiles on Friday—all except Gen. 
J. R. Sadler, 94, an ex-cavalryman, who 
insisted on riding a horse. Others who 
stood out in the line of march were Maj. 
James E. Monroe, who claims (without 
proof) to be 124 years old and a son of 
President James Monroe; Eli Powell, 107, 
who was known in the Civil War as the 
“petticoat spy” because he used women’s 
clothing; Burrel Nash, 100, a Cherokee 
Indian, and Lt. Gen. John R. Kennedy, 93, 
second in command of the veterans. 

Anecdote of the reunion: The old sol- 
diers solemnly presented $10 each to three 
motorcycle policemen for escorting them 
around Washington, and the boys in blue 
decided to keep the currency as souvenirs. 
They were Confederate bills. 





WPA Boom Probed 


In every national election since 1934, 
New Deal foes have freely made the 
charge that the Administration has heavily 
“padded” relief rolls between July and 
November for vote-getting purposes. In 
1938, the Senate Campaign Expenditures 
Committee found evidences of politics in 
relief in Kentucky and several other states. 

Last week, with an eye to possible vio- 
lation of the Hatch Act, an outgrowth of 
the Kentucky exposé, the same commit- 
tee announced that it would investigate a 





*Of the 700,000 Confederate soldiers who 
served under Gen. Robert E. Lee, only about 


1,200 survive. 





Gen. Howell (left), Confederate commander, and Lt. Gen. Kennedy 


“general complaint” from an undisclosed 
source that WPA rolls had been boosted 
by 100,000 since July, despite the fact 
that national defense industries and Army 
enlistments had removed thousands from 
unemployed ranks. Chairman Guy M. 
Gillette, Iowa Democrat, also disclosed 
that at the same time a report of “politi- 
cal activity” by the AAA in the Midwest 
would be investigated. 

Significance 

The Administration has always pre- 
sented copious figures to refute charges 
of WPA election-time padding. In 1936, 
the tapering off in December of what they 
called a normal slight increase in enroll- 
ments prior to election was attributed not 
to political design but to the business up- 
swing in the winter of 1936-37; in 1938, 
when enrollments rose month by month in 
the fall and dropped off after election, the 
claim was made that the rise was due to 
the economic recession. 

Nevertheless, the Senate investigating 
committee did prove that in 1938 the 
WPA had intruded in Kentucky politics, 
and this fact undoubtedly moved the late 
Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA Commis- 
sioner, to take pains last spring to inform 
Congress how requested funds for 1940-41 
would be spent. He said that he expected 
to employ a maximum of 1,700,000 per- 
sons in September and 1,800,000 in Oc- 
tober, the lowest WPA figures for those 
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months since 1937. Actually, on Oct. 2, 
WPA rolls totaled only 1,746,518, an in- 
crease of 43,142 from Sept. 25. 

But, Administration critics argue, Har- 
rington made his estimates before the de- 
fense boom had got under way. Hence, 
the critics (including Wendell L. Willkie) 
say, the “normal winter increase” explana- 
nation this time will not hold water, be- 
cause, they maintain, more than 43,142 
WPA workers have found private jobs. 








Poll Sweepstakes 


Republicans Enter Dunn Survey 
as Antidote to Other Forecasts 


Since the turn of the century, Ameri- 
can politicians, newspapers, and magazines 
have tossed up thousands of straws to 
see which way the political winds were 
blowing. 

Among them, The Literary Digest rode 
the straw poll to its greatest glory and 
ultimately to its lowest disrepute. In 1932, 
it forecast the election of President Roose- 
velt with a popular vote error of only 1.4 
per cent. But in 1936 it erred by 19.8 per 
cent, predicting the election of Alf M. 
Landon by 370 to 161 electoral votes, 
whereas Mr. Roosevelt was reelected by 
523 to 8. 

The Digest’s colossal blunder contribut- 
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ed to the magazine’s dissolution less than a 
year later, but it neither halted the growth 
of other polls nor destroyed public inter- 
est in them. Its rivals claimed that The 
Digest had gone wrong by ignoring voters 
in lower economic levels. 

This campaign year, the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, founded in 
1935 by the Iowa-born Dr. George Gallup; 
the Fortune Survey, operated by Elmo 
Roper, market research expert; and the 
Pathfinder Magazine poll, conducted by 
Emil Hurja, were back on the firing line. 
All employ, to a greater or lesser degree, 
the principle of setting up a “miniature 
electorate” and sending agents into the 
field to sample it frequently. 

As these veterans flexed their muscles, a 
newcomer entered the lists last April in 
the form of American Opinion Forecasts, 
Inc., founded by Edward J. Wall, a former 
employe of Ross Federal Research Corp. 
Wall adopted the same method as his 
predecessors except that his cross section 
remains static throughout the polling pe- 
riod, while theirs are constantly revolving. 

Last week, as President Roosevelt and 
Wendell L. Willkie drove toward the finish 
line, the Republican National Committee 
was putting its sign of approval on another 
entry in the straw-poll sweepstakes—the 
Dunn Survey. Its founder, Rogers C. 
Dunn, predicted that Willkie would be 
elected President by a minimum of 334 
electoral votes. 

While Dunn, an employe of the New 
York City Comptroller’s office, declined 
to divulge the complete details of his 
formula, it was established as unique and 
somewhat startling: he adds up the cir- 
culations of all the newspapers supporting 
each candidate as his basic estimate, then 
arbitrarily throws into the Democratic 
pot four votes for every WPA worker on 
the rolls. 

A quiet-spoken ex-broker, Dunn was 
employed by the Republican National 
Committee for a time in the 1936 cam- 
paign as “Director of Research on Public 
Opinion.” After severing his connection, 
he founded his survey and had his first 
forecast published in The New York Her- 
ald Tribune on Sept. 28, 1936. The fore- 
cast was: Landon, 377 electoral votes; 
Roosevelt, 154. That, as he has asserted, 
was before he discovered the corrective 
magic of the WPA vote. 

This week, these and other indexes 
stood as follows: 

Gallup (as of Oct. 6): Roosevelt 42 
states, Willkie 6; Roosevelt 499 electoral 
votes, Willkie 32; Roosevelt 56 per cent 
of popular vote, Willkie 44 per cent. 

American Opinion Forecasts: Roosevelt 
55.2 per cent, Willkie 44.8 per cent. 

Pathfinder: Roosevelt 52.9 per cent, 
Willkie 47.1 per cent. 

Dunn: Roosevelt 21 states, Willkie 27; 
Roosevelt 197 electoral votes, Willkie 334. 

Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard: Roose- 
velt 564, Willkie 1,562, undecided 109. 








Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch: Roosevelt 
18,117, Willkie 19,460. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Times-Tribune: 
Roosevelt 12,208, Willkie 9,585. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
(Des Moines, Iowa): Roosevelt 39 per 
cent, Willkie 37 per cent, undecided 24 
per cent. 

Portland (Ore.) Oregonian: Roosevelt 
50 per cent, Willkie 45 per cent, undecided 
5 per cent. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner: Roose- 
velt 1,832, Willkie 2,114. 

Current betting odds: New York City: 
11-5 for Roosevelt; Chicago: 11-5 for 
Roosevelt; Los Angeles: 3-1 for Roosevelt. 





Week in the Nation 


Winner: Kenneth F. Simpson, New 
York County Republican leader, was nomi- 
nated to run for the seat in the House of 
Representatives now held by Rep. Bruce 
Barton, who is running for United States 
Senator against Sen. James M. Mead. 


Loser: James J. Hines, 63, ex-Tam- 
many district leader convicted in March 
1939 for protecting the policy racket of 
Dutch Schultz, slain New York gangster, 
entered Sing Sing Prison after the New 
York State Court of Appeals upheld his 
sentence of four to eight years. 


Appornteb: Joseph H. Ball, 34, political 
writer for The St. Paul Pioneer-Press and 
The Dispatch, was named by Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota to fill the unex- 
pired term (1937-43) of Sen. Ernest Lun- 
deen, who was killed in an airplane ac- 
cident Aug. 31. 

Costume: Catherine Cramer, a model, 
created a stir at the 22nd annual conven- 
tion of the National Restaurant Associa- 





J. B. Brooks’ collie won 
a suit against his master 
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A study in patriotic garb 


tion in Chicago by appearing in a costume 
symbolic of the nation’s defense effort 
(see illustration). Made of blue broad- 
cloth, the dress is fastened with white star 
buttons. The collar, apron, and head band 
are white, crossed with blue and red stripes. 


DAR: Marking their golden jubilee, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
held a two-day celebration in Washington. 
They staged a historical program, held an 
anniversary dinner, reopened the ballroom 
at the historic Gadsby Tavern in Alex- 
andria, Va., and adopted a resolution ad- 
vocating “a program of diligence and 
speed” in defense. 


BELLIGERENT: The Tuscarora Nation of 
Indians, who have their reservation at 
Sanborn, N.Y., were disclosed to be still at 
war with Germany—they declared a sepa- 
rate state of hostilities in 1917 but neg- 
lected to conclude a separate peace. (The 
Seminoles are still at war with the United 
States, and San Marino, tiny republic in 
Northern Italy, until last month was still 
at war with Germany.) 


Srratecy: John P. Hay, a grocer’s de- 
liveryman of Atlanta, Ga., sued James B. 
Brooks for $5,300, charging that Brooks’ 
eleven-year-old collie, Watchman, bit him. 
At the trial the dog pattered up to the 
witness chair and put his head in Hay’s 
lap, so touching the jury that it awarded 
the plaintiff only $25 damages to cover 
medical treatment. 
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Swift Nazi Coup in Balkans 


Turns War in New Direction 


Fears Rise in Small States; 
Russia Digging In on Borders; 
Smashing Air Raids Continue 


For the first time in four months the 
Reich conquered another country last 
week. German troops poured into Ru- 
mania, occupying the capital and the vital 
oil fields, in an operation that represented 
the perfection of the Nazi technique. No 
blood was shed; the Rumanian Govern- 
ment welcomed the invaders; relations 
with London were strained and evacuation 
of Britons started, and with lightning 
speed the German Army was established 
in prepared positions deep in the Balkans. 

The Nazi move struck the Danube 
region and the Near East much as the 
invasion of Norway hit Western Europe— 
as a portent of other blows to follow. In 
Yugoslavia, Premier Cvetkovitch made a 
defiant — but apprehensive — speech, in 
which he proclaimed that his country 
would be conquered only by “bloodshed.” 
Turkey likewise proclaimed that it would 
resist in the event of a German attack and 
intimated that any Axis action in Syria 
would be regarded as a hostile act. 

There were reports that Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey might form some sort 
of alliance to block the Nazi advance. All 
the frightened little powers watched the 
actions of the Soviet. Along the Ruman- 
ian-Russian frontier the Red Army was 
reported concentrating its divisions, with 
the entire province of Bessarabia cleared 
for action. Masses of tanks backed up the 
Russian troops, and flotillas of light naval 
craft gathered near the mouth of the 
Danube. 

The German thrust into the Balkans 
coincided with renewed Axis activity in 
Egypt and the Mediterranean. After a 
month’s inactivity, Marshal Graziani’s in- 
vasion of Egypt appeared to be under 
way again with reports of fighting east of 
Sidi Barrani, the former limit of the 
Italian advance. Both Berlin and Rome 
denied that Graziani had been replaced 
by General Keitel, chief of all the Reich’s 
armed forces. But the Germans admitted 
that they had dispatched shock troops to 
the Egyptian front to test weather and 
health problems—a necessary precaution 
if any large force is ultimately to be sent 
to Libya. 

This activity came to a climax in a 
naval engagement in the Central Mediter- 
ranean Oct. 12. British and Italian squad- 
rons clashed near Malta, and Rome 
claimed a victory on the dubious basis of 
tonnage lost. It reported that one 1,400- 


ton Italian destroyer and two 600-ton 
torpedo boats were lost as against a 7,000- 
ton British cruiser. 

This shift in the immediately decisive 
actions of the war from Britain to the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean was em- 
phasized by the character of the air war 
between the British and the Nazis. The 
Germans pounded London in scattered but 
methodical raids and announced that they 
would continue all winter. The RAF 
broadened the scope of its attacks on the 
Reich—also as part of an extended and 
lengthy campaign. 

The events in Europe were largely the 
result of decisions taken by the Duce and 
the Fiihrer at the Brenner Pass Oct. 4. 
In the Far East Japan faced the first 
consequences of its new alliance with the 
Axis. The most important of these was 
Washington’s warning to American na- 
tionals to leave the Far East if possible, 
and the plans to dispatch ships to evacu- 
ate them. The second was Prime Minister 
Churchill’s declaration to Parliament that 
the Burma Road would be opened Oct. 18. 

The American move brought the possi- 
bility of war home to the Japanese as 
few events have done. Tokyo spokesmen 
vehemently declared that there was noth- 
ing to worry about and said Japan had 





no intention of ordering its nationals in 
the United States to return home. Japa- 
nese newspapers modified their belligerent 
tone and even the murder of Mayor Fu 
of Shanghai brought no drastic action by 
army extremists. 

But this week Foreign Minister Mat- 
suoka again reiterated the fundamental 
change in Japan’s policy when he declared 
that if Italy and Germany appeared to 
be losing the war, Japan must come to 
their help. Tokyo also delivered its reply 
to the announcement of the reopening of 
the Burma Road in totalitarian fashion. 
Japanese planes, presumably coming from 
the new bases in Indo-China, subjected 
Kunming, terminus of the road, to a 
devastating bombardment. And _ there 
were ominous little stories that Tokyo 
would make new demands on Indo-China, 
this time asking for concessions in the 
rich rubber-producing areas of Cochin- 
China—only 500 miles from British Singa- 


pore. 
Significance 


The German occupation of Rumania 
bore the stamp of being part of a larger 
plan—one probably decided upon by the 
Axis chieftains at their Brenner meeting. 
As such it was chiefly important as the 
preparatory step for future operations. 
When it is viewed in connection with 
other moves by the German-Italian-Japa- 
nese partners the general outlines of a 
worldwide plan begin to emerge. 

In Rumania the German strategy of 
attaining an objective by military and 





Japan’s objective: ‘a lasting peace in Greater East Asia’ 
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political threats but without actual armed 
action was given its hardest test. The 
factor that was supposed to keep the 
Nazis from invading the kingdom was the 
fear that the oil wells would be destroyed 
in the subsequent confusion. Yet so skill- 
fully did the Germans play their cards 
that the Rumanian Government invited 
them in order to safeguard the wells. 
(Some Balkan observers credit stories 
that the British actually had plans under 
way to ruin the wells—three were de- 
stroyed by fire Monday—and they now 
predict RAF bombing raids, pointing out 
that flights between RAF bases in Cyprus 
and Rumania would not be much more 
difficult than those made by British pilots 
bombing Italy.) ¥ 

This bloodless Nazi technique was made 
possible largely because of the Vienna 
award of last month, by which Hungary 
received Transylvania and Rumania was 
made indefensible in a military sense, 
while at the same time Carol’s abdication 
created an internal crisis. The occupation 
of Rumania now puts the Axis in a posi- 
tion to try a similar squeeze play on Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

All signs indicated that Bulgaria is being 
groomed to play the same role in this fur- 
ther development of the Axis plans that 
Hungary did in the Rumania coup. It was 
primarily through pressure exerted by the 
Reich that the Dobruja was ceded by Ru- 
mania to Bulgaria. Sofia has similar terri- 
torial claims on Yugoslavia and Greece 
that are almost tailor-made for Axis pur- 
poses. The Yugoslavs, however, have 
shown some signs of being ready to put up 
a fight even against hopeless odds. In that 
case, the Axis might simply isolate Yugo- 
slavia and leave it with the semi-inde- 
pendent status resembling that of Sweden. 

Greece can be subjected to overwhelm- 
ing military pressure, particularly if a Ger- 
man threat through Bulgaria is added to 
that of the Italians in Albania. 

German and Italian spokesmen after the 
Brenner meeting repeatedly proclaimed 
that the next campaign would eventually 
be directed against Britain. In this light, 
all the maneuvers in the Balkans added up 
to a pressure play on Turkey, the key posi- 
tion in any plan to outflank the British 
naval position in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean (see War Week, page 26). 

Turkey’s power of resistance depends on 
two factors: British naval and air-aid— 
which has been promised—and the atti- 
tude of Russia. Publicly, the Soviet and 
the Reich still maintain that their rela- 
tions are close and friendly. Even last 
week there was no rift on the surface, and 
Berlin directed friendly overtures to Mos- 
cow. Actually, however, this relationship 
has been subjected to a severe strain by 
recent German moves, and the Nazi occu- 
pation of Rumania was to guard the Axis 
flank against a sudden Soviet attack as 
much as anything else. The extensive Rus- 
sian military preparations following the 








occupation showed the seriousness of this 
strain. 

Despite these evident signs that both 
sides are preparing for an eventual show- 
down, veteran observers dismiss the no- 
tion that Moscow can be induced to join 
Britain—or the United States—in a strug- 
gle against the Axis Powers. Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, foreign expert of The 
New York Times, placed the odds at 5 to 1 
that the Soviet would stand aside, even 
if the Axis attacked Turkey. 

Three reasons lie behind this attitude. 
First, a war now would subject Russian 
economy to a probably fatal strain (even 
the Finnish war put it to a severe test). 
Second, Moscow has time and again made 
it clear that it does not want the democ- 
racies to win and views the German cause 
with more sympathy, despite the danger 
inherent in a Nazi victory (the present 
Communist line represents “imperialism” 
rather than Fascism as the greatest dan- 
ger). Third, the Axis and Japan are now 
in a position to cut off Russia’s three 
links’ with the rest of the’ world—the 
Reich threatens the Dardanelles from Ru- 
mania, German troops are massed in 
Northern Norway for a drive on Mur- 
mansk, and the Japanese cover Vladi- 
vostok and the Far Eastern Soviet pos- 
sessions. 

The Axis belief that the Soviet would 
not intervene, moreover, was reflected in 
the role assigned to Japan. Militarily and 
geographically, it constitutes a first-class 
threat to Russia. But, instead, Japanese 
policy is directed toward forging a nonag- 
gression pact with the Soviet, while being 
turned against the United States and 
Britain. 

Last week’s decrease in Japan’s bellicose 
attitude was due to surprise at the quick- 
ness and vigor of Washington’s reaction to 
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the pact with the Axis and the threats jp 
the Far East, and there were hints that the 
alliance contained escape clauses for the 
Japanese under certain contingencies. But 
there was no evidence that Tokyo and the 
Axis were not in fundamental agreement 
on the part Japan was scheduled to 
play in the worldwide assault on the 


British. 


Bantam Bombers 


Nazis Using Fighter Planes 
to Cut Losses Over Britain 





While the Germans have shifted their 
tactics frequently during the air assault 
on Britain, they have hewed with great 
consistency to a propaganda line concern- 
ing the British raids on the Reich—that 
the RAF has only hit civilian targets or 
has failed to do any damage at all. Last 
week this stand was abruptly changed. 

After a British raid on Berlin Oct. 8— 
the heaviest of the war by most accounts 
—the Germans admitted not only that 
apartment houses and hospitals had been 
hit but also that bombs fell on rail lines 
and storehouses. Again on Oct. 12 the 
Nazis said that widespread attacks had 
killed 21, injured 49, and done damage at 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Magdeburg, Leipzig, 
and Amsterdam. And the Germans told of 
an area in Hamburg nearly a mile in radius 
“totally destroyed or badly damaged’— 
destruction approaching that in London. 

These admissions were apparently de- 
signed to fit in with the new German fore- 
casts that the war will last another winter. 
Boasts of invasion have largely disap- 
peared. Instead, the German press now 
claims that the British are already de- 
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‘England buys old ships’: a German gibe at the destroyer deal 
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feated and that only Winston Churchill 
prevents them from making peace. In 
German cartoons the Prime Minister has 
replaced John Bull as the symbol of the 
empire. 

The Germans also threatened to con- 
tinue air raids on the present scale all 
winter, and last week London had one of 
its worst periods. It wasn’t that the Nazis 
used more planes (Churchill told the 
House of Commons that he had reason to 
believe the formations sent against Britain 
since Sept. 7 represented the maximum 
German striking power at any one time). 
It was simply that the Luftwaffe appeared 
at last to have hit on tactics that would 
enable it to inflict the maximum damage 
and suffer the minimum loss. 

British figures on air losses during Sep- 
tember show a 4 or 5 to 1 ratio in favor 
of the RAF. But a breakdown of these re- 
veals that while the British have shot 
down ten Nazi bombers for each plane 
they have lost, this ratio drops to 114 to 
1 in the case of fighters. The Germans took 
advantage of this last week and used 
fighters, fitted to carry bombs, and fighter- 
bombers almost exclusively. Thus the raids 
were mostly conducted by the Messer- 
schmitt 109, which carries only four 100- 
pound bombs, the Junkers 88, with a ca- 
pacity of four 500-pound and sixteen 100- 
pound projectiles, and the Messerschmitt 
110, which has a load of two 500-pound 
bombs. 

In addition to using these lighter, more 
maneuverable machines, the Nazis also 
stopped flying in great tightly packed for- 
mations. Last week they came either one 
at a time or in loose formations that broke 
up the moment they were attacked by the 
RAF, each German plane then flying 
singly to the target. The result was glar- 
ingly apparent in the British claims of 
losses. Not once did the RAF claim a daily 
toll exceeding ten planes, and the British 
losses were generally nearly equal to the 
German. 






























































Wide World 


... through the Danube ‘Iron Gate’ 


The British, however, had an innovation 
of their own—a night raid by warships. 
Before dawn on Oct. 11 a British squadron 
steamed up to within gunshot of Cher- 
bourg, once one of France’s greatest naval 
stations and now an important German 
base for invasion plans. Seaplanes soared 
over the harbor, dropping parachute flares. 
The warships then opened up and, by the 
light of the flares, the planes corrected the 
gunfire. The ships themselves were almost 
perfectly protected against aerial retali- 
ation by darkness. Only the gun flashes 
revealed their positions, and as the squad- 
ron constantly maneuvered, even they pre- 
sented no sure guide to the roving Ger- 
man bombers. ‘ 





Rumania’s Turn 


Cheers and Storm Clouds Greet 
Nazis’ Move Into the Balkans 


Last April the conquest of Denmark 
and Norway began when fully equipped 
German soldiers popped out of barges and 
ships in the harbors of the neutral states. 
A month later gray-clad troopers, swarm- 
ing up from barges at Rotterdam, heralded 
the invasion of Holland. Last week the 
German Army again took to its barges. 
This time the technique achieved the ulti- 
mate in perfection. Rumania was occupied 
to the cheers of its inhabitants. 

The occupation came as headline-mak- 
ing news, but actually the groundwork had 
been laid in early September. At that time, 
400 Elite Guard men arrived at Galati, a 
port near the mouth of the Danube. Os- 
tensibly, the Elite Guard troops had been 
sent only to aid in the evacuation of 150,- 
000 Germans from the province of Bessa- 
rabia, which Russia seized from Rumania 
last June. Actually, they were preparing 
the ground for a German Army of some 
75,000 men. 

These Nazi troops were first glimpsed 
by Yugoslav peasants as they floated 
down the brown Danube in big river 
barges the beginning of October. Anti- 
aircraft guns and tanks gleamed on the 
decks as the shallow-bottomed boats went 
past the rapids of the Iron Gate. Other 
Nazi legions began to roll into Rumania in 
long troop trains, the equipment carried 
on flatcars. As they crossed the frontier, 
cheering crowds welcomed them and Gen- 
eral Antonescu, Rumania’s new Premier, 
himself greeted groups arriving by air. 

In Bucharest, the capital that the Ru- 
manians had once tried to make look like 
Paris, German officers arrived in a steadily 
increasing stream. Staff cars flashed 
through the boulevards. Troops were quar- 
tered in the Mihai Viteazu barracks, once 
reserved for the gaudily uniformed Palace 
Guard regiment. Over the Athenée-Palace 
Hotel, the gathering place for diplomats, 
correspondents, and spies, waved the 
Swastika, and in the elegant corridors 
German staff officers saluted each other 
stiffly. Rumanian planes flew over the city 
constantly—but with such a precision 
that the inhabitants guessed that the Ger- 
man “instructors” had already taken over 
the air force. 

The Nazi commanders, General Hansen 
and Field Marshal Speidel, chief of staff 
of the Luftwaffe, arrived. Immediately, a 
general headquarters and an aviation gen- 
eral staff were set up. And with blitzkrieg 
speed the German Army occupied the 
Ploesti oil fields. 

Berlin for days denied any knowledge 
of the occupation. Then it simply issued 
the explanation that the German Army 
was going to train the Rumanian Army 
and carry out the guarantee that was 
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given to Bucharest by the Axis after the 
award of Transylvania to Hungary last 
month. 

But the Nazi move obviously represent- 
ed more than mere collusion between Gen- 
eral Antonescu and the German general 
staff. It coincided with a crisis between 
Bucharest and London. The Germans have 
long charged the British with attempts to 
destroy the oil wells, which were largely 
controlled by British, French, Dutch and 
American capital. Two weeks ago the 
Rumanian police arrested five British oil 
executives and, despite bitter British pro- 
tests, have refused to release them. 

With the arrival of the German troops, 
British-Rumanian relations approached 
the breaking point. Sir Reginald Hoare, 
the British Minister, burned papers in his 
legation. Some Britons were evacuated, 
and plans were made to remove the rest 
of the colony this week. In London, all 
Rumanian assets were frozen, and similar 
action was taken in Washington. 

All through the Balkans political storm 
signals appeared. Bulgaria, which regained 
the Dobruja area from Rumania with Axis 
support, was reported to be mobilizing, 
and there were stories of German officers 
arriving at Bulgarian airdromes. Yugo- 
slavia and Greece both took military pre- 
cautions. In Turkey, the key to the Near 
East, a message prepared by the general 
staff was broadcast. It proclaimed that 
“2.000,000 bayonets would defend the 
road across Anatolia.” 

From Russia, the great power most di- 
rectly concerned in Rumania, came no 
comment—only the enigmatic silence that 
has shrouded all Soviet diplomacy for 
months. But Russian troops were reported 
to be massing in Bukovina and Bessarabia. 
The evacuation of Germans from those 
territories was abruptly halted. And Rus- 
sian river monitors sank two Rumanian pa- 
trol boats near the Danube mouth waters. 





France’s Role 


Conquered France last week voluntarily 
began mapping out its role in the Euro- 
pean “new order” under German domina- 
tion. Marshal Pétain issued a 3,500-word 
statement outlining France’s policy. The 
chief point: the country “must free itself 
of those friendships and enemyships, so- 
called traditional.” (American Chargé d’Af- 
faires H. Freeman Matthews, who asked 
the Vichy Foreign Office what the Marshal 
had meant by that remark, was assured 
that he wasn’t referring to the United 
States.) But Pétain added one qualifica- 
tion: “Germany can choose between the 
traditional peace of oppression and a new 
kind of peace, a peace of collaboration.” 

As another step in the reorganization of 
France, a new law put its army on a vol- 
unteer basis. Under the armistice provi- 
sions, France can maintain a force of ap- 
proximately 100,000 men, but because 





General Huntziger took command of France’s new army 


there have not been enough volunteers to 
fill that quota, War Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief Gen. Charles Huntziger 
ordered some 60,000 men due for release 
this month to remain on active service. 

Huntziger’s predecessor as Commander- 
in-Chief was General Weygand, who re- 
signed to take the far more important job 
of keeping the French colonies from going 
over to General de Gaulle and the “Free 
Frenchmen.” Last week Weygand arrived 
in Dakar, scene of the abortive de Gaulle 
coup last month. 


"In London last week, addressing the 
House of Commons, Winston Churchill 
revealed why the expedition to Dakar had 
turned into a fiasco. The authorities at 
Gibraltar, the Prime Minister admitted, 
had failed to notify the government of the 
approach of three French cruisers and 
three destroyers. The warships conse- 
quently slipped through the Strait of Gi- 
braltar, eluded other British vessels sent 
in pursuit, and reached Dakar with some 
of the “most bitter” partisans of the 
Vichy government, who later led the de- 
fense of the port. 

Churchill exonerated de Gaulle of blame, 
and this week he spiked rumors that the 
General would be replaced as recognized 
head of the “Free French” forces. The 
Prime Minister sent a telegram promising 
full support to de Gaulle at his new head- 
quarters, Duala, capital of the Cameroons, 
one of the African colonies that have gone 
over to the “Free Frenchmen.” 
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Life in London 


Nazi Destruction as Seen 
Through Eyes of Ex-Bobby 


Robert Marler is a typical Londoner, 
one of some 8,000,000. He is a trim, 
smooth-shaven man of 53, 5 feet 10 
inches tall. For nineteen years he was a 
bobby and pounded the pavements of 
the British metropolis that always has 
been his home. 


Front Line 

During the World War Marler served as 
a private in a machine-gun corps. In those 
days, when he was sent from rest billets 
to the trenches, he called it “going into 
the line”—words that meant a descent 
into death and destruction. Today Marler 
is again serving “in the line.” Only this 
time the line is London, and there is no 
rest. It is this simple fact that is giving 
London an experience at once unique and 
terrible. The daily life of Marler is the 
tragedy in microcosm. 

Last week Erland Echlin, chief of 
NewsweEeEk’s London Bureau, took a walk 
with Marler—listened to his remarks, de- 
toured with him around bomb craters, and 
viewed the desolation in the heart of his 
city: buildings ripped open, mirrors and 
pictures still hanging on exposed walls, 
and everywhere cats, loath to leave an ac- 
customed place, sitting amid the ruins. 
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From the house where Marler lives with 
his wife and daughter they started on 
the 2-mile trip to the building where, since 
he is no longer a policeman, he works as 
porter, cleaner, and stoker. First, they 
turned into a once bustling street where 
nine out of ten businesses had been closed. 
The sole activity centered around a corner 
shop displaying two bicycles outside its 
boarded-up windows. 

Then the two crossed into fashionable 
Park Crescent, just below Regent’s Park. 
Bombs had reduced three of its stately 
homes to rubble. They walked down Port- 
land Place, one of London’s widest streets. 
Once it had been full of cars—now there 
were only fifteen in a half-mile stretch. 
Ahead lay a wrecked hotel and the 
blackened shell of the big John Lewis 
department store on Oxford Street. 

Marler stopped to look at it: “Two 
thousand out of work there! That’s a pity. 
That gets people down. When they see 
these big buildings smashed they wonder 
about their own small homes. But we can 
take it. The main thing is to remain alive 
—houses and furniture don’t seem to 
matter.” 

Farther along, Marler and the corre- 
spondent went by a five-story private hos- 
pital—literally blown to bits—then by 
debris where six tall buildings had 
stood. A comparatively new 500-room 
hotel was closed, its windows black and 
broken, its lobby open to the street. 
During the 2-mile walk through eleven 
streets, they had passed some 900 five- 
story buildings, fifteen of which had been 
destroyed and about 60 more made un- 
inhabitable. 

But Marler had a few consolations: 
“You should see the East End. They tell 
me it’s worse. Fair breaks your heart, it 
does. But they’re getting it too in Berlin!” 


Debris 


As for the picture of London in general, 
destruction was widespread. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren’s master- 
piece which had a close shave last month 
when a bomb fell a few feet away but 
was removed before it exploded, again 
narrowly escaped destruction last week. A 
bomb crashed through its roof—just miss- 
ing the dome—and wrecked the marble 
high altar. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s 
Church, scene of countless fashionable 
weddings, were damaged. So were the 
great hall of London University in Blooms- 
bury, the editorial offices of The Times, 
and Dudley House, the Park Lane home 
of Lady Ward, daughter of the late 
Whitelaw Reid, American Ambassador to 
Britain. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Lambeth Palace also was bombed. And 
the Germans pursued the Archbishop 
when he went to Canterbury, diving at its 
historic cathedral and shattering some 
stained glass—the rarest already had been 
removed. (Canterbury, normally a quiet 
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cathedral town, is one of the main RAF 
bases for London’s defense.) 

The chief concern of Londoners was to 
get food and shelter—particularly shelter. 
For weeks Londoners have jammed the 
subways at night, and a first-class political 
scandal has arisen from the demand for 
more and deeper shelters. In recognition 
of this, Churchill two weeks ago gave 
Herbert Morrison, London’s popular and 
energetic Labor leader, the difficult job 
of commanding the London front line as 
Home Security Minister. 

On Oct. 10 Morrison, speaking for the 
first time in his new post, told Parlia- 
ment: “We knew what to expect when 
we entered the war. We are now experi- 
encing as civilians what was experienced 
by soldiers in the last war. Horrible as it 
is, we have to go through with it or 





surrender. We are not going to surrender, 
because that would mean for many years 
something much more terrible.” 

Morrison said it would be impossible to 
provide deep shelters for everyone, al- 
though he did promise some relief: more 
office-building basements were to be made 
available; delivery of shelter bunks was to 
start this week, and improvement of 
subway and shelter sanitary facilities was 
to be rushed. Ellen Wilkinson, the little 
red-haired Laborite, left the Pensions 
Ministry to help Morrison. Both she and 
Morrison toured the shelters personally. 
(So did Soviet Ambassador Ivan Maisky 
—at one place he gave an impromptu 
speech after being cheered.) 

The government also tackled the prob- 
lem of feeding the thousands of home- 
less Londoners. Already 73 food centers 
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A bomb damaged the high altar of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

1940 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. — 

April 15—Allied troops land in Norway. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—Four-fifths of BEF success- 
fully evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
Premier and asks Germany for an armis- 
tice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 


accept 


Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 3—Britain grants United States 
right to lease eight naval-air bases in 
Western Hemisphere, six in return for 50 
over-age destroyers, two as a gift. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 22—Japanese 


French Indo-China. 
Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 


troops’ enter 


Oct. 4—Hitler and Mussolini confer in 
Brenner Pass. 

Oct. 8—Churchill announces decision 
to reopen Burma Road as Washington 
advises Americans to quit Far East. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces begin 
occupation of strategic points in Ru- 
mania. RAF and British naval units 
raid Cherbourg. 

Oct. 12—German bombing attacks on 
London enter sixth week. 




























London chocolate shops... 


were in operation and 21 others ready. 
The King and Queen, who have been 
visiting badly bombed areas ever since 
the big raids began, toured some of the 
food centers with Food Minister Lord 
Woolton last week. King George looked 
over a typical menu at a Peckham 
center: minced beef, cabbage, potatoes, 
spaghetti, and apple charlotte. The 
price was 6 pence (about 10 cents) for 
adults, 4 pence (about 6 cents) for 
children. 

Addressing the Trades Union Congress 
last week, Labor Minister Ernest Bevin 
said he had told the Cabinet that com- 
munal feeding such as that provided for 
the refugees should be extended to fac- 
tories, with canteens compulsory in all 
plants employing more than a certain 
number of workers. At the same time, 
Bevin proclaimed that the future belonged 
to the “rising masses of labor” and re- 
vealed that for the first time a “very close 
liaison” had been established between 
his Ministry and the Foreign Office in 
order to bring new blood into the diplo- 
matic service. Then the Labor Minister 
struck a prophetic note: “If a boy from 
a secondary school can save us in a Spit- 
fire, the same brain can be turned to 
produce a new world.” 


A Princess Speaks 


In a small anteroom of a castle—offi- 
cially a secret but believed to be Windsor 
—a pretty 14-year-old girl sat before a 
microphone last Sunday and fixed her 
eyes on an electric bulb. It was an ordeal, 
for Princess Elizabeth had never made 
any sort of speech, let alone a worldwide 
broadcast, and King George and Queen 
Elizabeth were tense with sympathy. 

The light flashed red, and the Queen 
patted her daughter’s arm. Then Princess 
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...and pubs carried on 


Elizabeth, in a clear, unfaltering voice, 
began making a three-minute speech of 
cheer and encouragement to British chil- 
dren, evacuated overseas or to new homes 
in Britain. “When peace comes,” she 
said, “it will be for us, the children of 
today, to make the world of tomorrow a 
better and happier place. I can truthfully 
say to you all that we children at home 
are full of cheerfulness and courage.” 
Then before signing off, Elizabeth called 
to her 10-year-old sister, “Come on, Mar- 
garet,” and Margaret obliged with a vi- 
brant “Good night, children.” 

Before the speech, the government, 
which has temporarily abandoned its 
plans for sending children overseas, urged 
mothers to remove their children from 
London and offered to provide free trans- 
portation and billets. Up to Oct. 7, offi- 
cials said, the response had been “disap- 
pointing,” only 16,000 individuals signing 
up for evacuation. 


Chesty Thailand 


Blasts of Siam at Indo-China 
Bring it Label of ‘Aggressor’ 





The Kingdom of Thailand* lies in the 
hot, tropical lands between French Indo- 
China and British-controlled Burma. It is 
the essence of the Oriental, the exotic. Of 
the 14,976,000 inhabitants, 90 per cent are 
peasants toiling in paddy fields, living in 
houses on stilts by the side of sluggish 
rivers, chewing the betel nut that stains 
their teeth black and deadens the senses. 

In Bangkok, the gaudy capital with its 
population of 931,170, splendor and squalor 
make an Oriental contrast. Gold, purple, 
and scarlet palaces, flare-up roofs, and gi- 
gantic Buddhas elbow grubby slums, grass 
shacks, and house-sampans moored on 
garbage-polluted canals. 

The streets teem with automobiles, yel- 
low streetcars, bicycle-drawn rikshas, sol- 
diers in smart uniforms, and Buddhist 
monks clad in golden robes and _ toting 
green umbrellas (at the latest official count 





*Called Siam up to June 24, 1939, when the 
name Thailand (pronounced “tie-land” and 
meaning “the land of the free”) was officially 


adopted. 
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the country had 17,651 temples and 144,- 
$20 monks) . 

Although half of its 200,148 square 
miles are unexplored jungle, Thailand is 
rich in barely tapped resources—tin, coal, 
jron, Manganese, tungsten, antimony, and 
quicksilver. Exports of tin alone amount to 
almost $15,000,000 annually. Rubber ex- 
ports in 1938-39 were valued at $10,000,- 
000, and the rice areas of 8,767,559 acres 
yielded a crop of 4,525,000 tons. 

Until 1932 this lush land was run by a 
government as Oriental as the scenery. 
Ninety per cent of the national revenues 
went to the urbane little King Prajadhipok 
and some 700 of his royal relatives. (One 
king alone, Chulalongkorn, 1853-1910, had 
produced 362 children.) In June 1932 this 
nepotism caused “a bloodless revolution” 
by a liberal junta. 

In 1935 the junta got rid of Prajadhipok 
with equal ease. He abdicated by letter 
from England, in favor of his 9-year-old 
nephew, Ananda Mahidol, a schoolboy in 
Lausanne. Under the leadership of “the 
Siamese triplets,” Prime Minister Phya 
Phahol Pholphayuha Sena, Foreign Minis- 
ter Luang Pradist Manudharm, and Army 
Minister Col. Luang Bipul Songgram, 
Thailand went in for liberalism. 

But the liberalism soon ran out. Japa- 
nese influence increased enormously, and 
its “Asia for the Asiatics” propaganda 
clicked in Bangkok. By 1937 the govern- 
ment was spending $50,000,000 annually, 
one-quarter of its budget, for “defense.” 
Orders went mainly to Japan, Italy, and 
the United States for planes, warships, 
submarines, field guns, armored cars, and 
gas masks. Indo-China officials dubbed 
Thailand “the Little Germany of the 
East.” 

On Dec. 16, 1938, “the Siamese triplets” 
broke up, and Bipul, a strong advocate of 
Japanese friendship and totalitarian meth- 
ods, became the real ruler. At the same 
time Thailand dusted off an old griev- 
ance: the forcible cession of Laos and 
Cambodian territories to Indo-China in 
1907. And as military muscle, at the time 
France collapsed this June, Thailand ex- 
hibited an army of 50,000 men, a navy of 
some 60 vessels, including one destroyer, 
nine torpedo boats, and four submarines, 
and an air fleet counting “five wings.” 

On Sept. 14, Bangkok presented a de- 
mand for the return of its lost provinces 
to Vichy. Later the Thailand Air Force 
attacked frontier districts of Indo-China. 
But while the French Government yielded 
to Japanese demands, it turned Thailand 
down flat. 

Last week 20,000 students and workers 
marched in the streets of Bangkok clam- 
oring for the lost colonies. Reports came 
in that Thailand troops had massed on the 
Ubol and Pachinburi frontier areas and 
that the French Far Eastern Fleet had 
taken a position 25 miles from the Thai- 
land coast. In the midst of the excitement, 
Hugh Grant, United States Minister to 
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Whatever else was decided by 
the Axis chieftains at the recent Bren- 
ner Pass conference, it is now clear 
that the shift to the Balkans was a 
major item in their agenda. Fundamen- 
tally, this move points to greater Ger- 
man cooperation with Italy in her 
Mediterranean and Egyptian missions 
and indicates a real shift of Axis aims 
from the Gibraltar area to the eastern 
Mediterranean. 


Cause 

The underlying cause of the Axis 
turnabout now emerges as the German 
failure to gain air superiority over the 
British and the successful raids of the 
RAF against the German invasion 
preparations, plus the halting of the 
land campaign into Egypt directed 
against the Suez Canal. 

An analysis of the German threat of 
invading England now makes clear that 
the plan consisted of three phases— 
air, water, and land. The first neces- 
sitated dominance of the air. This had 
to succeed before the second phase 
¢ could be safely initiated. The second, 
or water phase, required temporary 
control of the sea during the passage 
of troops—the most dangerous angle 
of the plan. The actual landing, the 
third phase, followed by beach-head 
organization, could follow only after 
the success of the first two operations. 

The Germans have failed in their 
first objective of driving the RAF from 
the air—or even from its advance bases 
in Kent. Success in the water crossing 
now seems remote. Despite Churchill’s 
warnings there is evidence that inva- 
sion preparations have been slowed 
down. Thus the Axis shift to the Bal- 
kans now becomes the main action on 
the far-flung battle front. 

However, the bombing offensive 
against Britain may be expected to 
§ continue, for these reasons: to keep the 
invasion threat alive, to hold the Brit- 
ish land and sea forces in the local the- 
ater of operations, and to hamper the 
RAF as much as possible in its counter- 
attacks against Germany and the oc- 
cupied coastal key points. 

A contributing cause of the German 
failure to invade Britain has just now 
become known. When the British forces 
were evacuated from Dunkerque and 
invasion became an imminent possi- 
bility, engineers set to work with fev- 
erish haste to construct defensive works 


The Axis Shift to the Balkans 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


along the British coasts. These impor- 
tant installations were so crudely con- 
structed and so poorly sereened that 
they were immediately spotted by Ger- 
man planes. From then on the Ger- 
mans treated them as ideal targets and 
bombed them time and again. 

The British, in the meantime—recog- 
nizing the military weakness of the 
first defenses—constructed another se- 
ries of extremely strong lines. These, 
unlike the early ones, were masterpieces 
of field fortifications and so perfectly 
camouflaged against air observation 
that they were practically never 
bombed. But instead of abandoning 
the fortifications first constructed, the 
British repaired them after each Ger- 
man attack—as a ruse to convince the 
German bombardiers that they were 
the real defenses. 


Purpose 

The new moves in the Balkans are 
designed for joint Axis action that will 
ultimately inflict a blow to the British 
Empire in the Mediterranean and the 
lands on its shores. It is also intended 
to strengthen the morale of the Axis 
peoples and to gain world prestige by 
maintenance of the initiative. Besides, 
military action is required that prom- 
ises employment to millions of Ger- 
man and Italian troops—standing by 
idly since the fall of France. 

The plunge into Rumania is the first 
move in this new phase of the Euro- 
pean struggle. It carries with it the 
implication that the war is not to be 
won in some great battle on land or 
sea or in the air, but will result in a 
long test of endurance in which the 
ability to resist revolution and famine 
will be contributing factors. 

The evident ultimate objective of 
Balkan penetration is to lay a route 
to strike at the Near East, with the 
Suez Canal as the distant goal. How- 
ever, the movement of Axis troops into 
Rumania must be evaluated in keep- 
ing with the Hitler policy of limited 
objectives: When this move has been 
consummated it will be followed by a 
continuance of some plan that calls for 
successive action, for example, Bul- 
garian occupation, a movement into 
Yugoslavia, and a plunge into Greece. 
But each move will be conditioned on 
the success of the preceding one, so 
that no past gain will be lost by failure 
of the next forward step. 
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British Navy Confronts Axis Push to East 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


F rom a naval point of view the 
most important result of the new Axis 
push in the Balkans is the shift of the 
main struggle between British naval 
and air power and Axis land and air 
power from the North Sea and the 
Atlantic to the Eastern Mediterranean. 
And whereas British air power is hold- 
ing the fort back home, sea power gets 
its chance in the new’ field of action. 

The ultimate Axis goal, of course, is 
control of the Suez Canal lifeline of 
the British Empire to India and the 
Far East. The political and military 
moves of the Axis in the Balkans are 
all preliminary to the solution of this 
problem. New conquests will only 
bring the Germans and the Italians to 
the shores of the Black and the Aegean 
Seas, making the Axis problem, in es- 
sence, a naval one. Germany and Italy 
then must either outflank the British 
naval power in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean or they must defeat it. 

Ever since Italy entered the war the 
British have maintained supremacy in 
the Mediterranean—particularly in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The basis of 
the strength that has enabled Britain 
to do this lies in her superiority in 
capital ships. The Italians possess six 
battleships, it is true. But only two of 
these, the Littorio and the Vittorio 
Veneto—35,000-ton ships, mounting 
nine 15-inch guns each—match those 
of the British. 

On top of this, the British recently 
boasted that they had doubled the 
strength of the fleet based on Alex- 
andria, which would now give them six 
or perhaps seven 35,000-ton vessels in 
those waters. The Italian Navy has 
tacitly admitted this superiority by 
largely avoiding action. 

Lacking sea strength, the Axis is 
thus thrown back on the strategy of 
outflanking by land and air the British 
naval positions. Only in this way can 
the two powers take advantage of their 
superiority in these weapons. For this 
maneuver there are four possible scenes 
of action—Libya, Syria, Turkey, and 
Greece. 

In Libya, Marshal Graziani’s drive— 
headed straight for the obvious goal, 
the Suez Canal—remained stalled for 
a month 55 miles inside the Egyp- 
tian border on the desert. One reason 
is certainly British naval interference 
with Italian communications. This op- 
erates in two ways. First, the Italian 
advance is largely along the coast and 


British naval units constantly shell the 
transport and supply lines as well as 
the actual positions and harbors. Sec- 
ond, but even more important, the 
British Navy makes the communica- 
tions between Libya and Italy itself ex- 
tremely hazardous. When the British 
sail toward Malta, for example, no con- 
voys dare move to Libya, and the size 
of Graziani’s expedition is thus seri- 
ously limited. 

Another key point in the British de- 
fense of the canal, especially since the 
French defaulted, lies in Syria. The 
French mandate can be approached 
directly by sea. But even more than 
in Libya, British naval power bars this. 
Even the French armistice commis- 
sion now in Syria was forced to come 
by way of Turkey. And with their 
bases at Haifa and Cyprus the British 
exercise a greater degree of control off 
the Turkish and Syrian coasts than in 
Libyan waters. As an example of this, 
the British have shelled and bombed 
the Dodecanese Islands almost at will 
and have cut those Italian possessions 
off from the mother country. 

The traditional policy of Turkey, ex- 
cept in the World War, has been to lean 
on British support in the Mediterrane- 
an. In the event that Turkey resists 
the Axis advance, the British can give 
effective support with naval power. 
British naval forces would move into 
the Black Sea to guard against any 
water-borne invasion of the coast of 
Asia Minor. Other British warships 
would enter the Sea of Marmara (1) to 
protect the 18-mile-long Bosporus and 
prevent the Germans from crossing its 
¥4-mile-wide waters, (2) to help in the 
defense of the Turkish position in 
Europe, and (3) to provide evacuation 
facilities in case of a withdrawal of 
Turkish troops into Asia Minor. The 
British would also have to provide 
heavy assistance in the air—where 
Turkey is weakest. 

Greece, like Turkey, is a traditional 
friend of Britain and its independence 
has been guaranteed by the British 
Government. In the event of invasion 
of that country, British aid would also 
take the form of naval operations. The 
first action of the British would be to 
occupy any of the Greek islands deemed 
necessary from Crete to Lemnos (used 
by the Allies as a base in the Gallipoli 
campaign in the World War). These 
islands, as well as the Dardanelles, are 
steppingstones to Syria and Suez. 
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Bangkok, went quietly to the royal palace 
and reminded Bipul that the United 
States insisted on maintaining the status 
quo in the Far East. For Thailand the 
warning constituted a coming of age. It 
had been officially recognized as an ag- 
gressor. 





Americans in Britain 


Last July the liner Washington left 
Galway, Ireland, with 1,336 Americans 
from all over Britain. But 600 others re- 
fused to go and were warned by Ambassa- 
dor Joseph P. Kennedy that they were 
stuck in Britain “for the duration . . . at 
their own risk.” 

Then came the aerial blitzkrieg, and the 
stand-patters appealed for another ship. 
On Sept. 23 Kennedy forwarded the ap- 
peal to Washington. The State Depart- 
ment at first denied receiving the request. 
But last week as Kennedy, according to 
unofficial reports, was on the point of 
resigning his post, word came that the 
President Roosevelt would be dispatched 
to pick up those who had had enough. 

Among the Americans definitely com- 
mitted “for the duration” were 34 aviators 
in the RAF. Last week they were brought 
together into a special “Eagle Squadron” 
and provided with a distinguishing in- 
signia: a shoulder badge, consisting of an 
eagle with wings spread, surmounted by 
the letters ES, to be worn on the regular 
RAF sky-blue uniforms. 

Patterned after the famous Lafayette 
Escadrille, which, as part of the French 
Air Force during the World War, brought 
down 190 German planes, the Eagle 
Squadron went into intensive training to 
function as an all-American fighting unit. 
The members—all with a minimum of 250 
flying hours to their credit—include regu- 
lar pilots, stunt parachutists, crop dusters, 
engineers, and newspapermen. The squad- 
ron’s leader is 35-year-old William Erwin 
Gibson Taylor of Kansas City. He for- 
merly served in the United States naval 
air service and once did commercial flying 
between New York and Chicago. 





Shanghai Gesture 


Barbed-wire barricades were strung 
across nearly all the streets in Shanghai's 
International Settlement by United States 
sailors and marines last week on the eve 
of China’s “Double Ten” (Oct. 10, tenth 
day of tenth month), the national holiday 
commemorating the 29th anniversary of 
the republic’s birth. The Settlement’s 4,000 
Americans, their nerves already set on 
edge by a warning from Washington urg- 
ing them to get out of the Orient, feared 
violence from Chinese terrorists and 2 
possible Japanese attempt to seize the 
foreign concessions. 


While the “Double Ten” passed with 








Remember how you used to worry about 
the finish on your car? Something was 
always happening to mar it. If it wasn’t 
the dog it was the children. If it wasn’t 
the children it was something else. Hot 
sun cracked it. Sleet and snow stole away 
its lustre. Wind and dust streaked it. 
And your trips to the “repaint” shop 
were as perennial as spring fever. 

Car finishes have come a long way 
since those days—but the finishes on the 
new models are going to be better than 
ever! They will be virtually scratch-proof, 
more durable, higher in lustre and show 
improved color retention. And all be- 
cause they contain a new ingredient 
called Melamine. Melamine was just a 


CHEMISTS 


laboratory curiosity until its commercial 
introduction by Cyanamid early this year. 
Today it is recognized as a chemical of 
vast potentialities—only a few of which 
have been discovered. Surface coatings 
based on resins made from Mela- 
mine are more permanent, not 
only for cars but for refrigerators, 
stoves, outdoor signs, and many 
products. In plastics, Melamine 
resins set up new standards of resis- 
tance to moisture, heat, light, abra- 
sion, and other destructive forces. 
These are some of the uses already 
found for this unusual chemical. 
Chemists who examine its known 


reactions visualize in Melamine the 


BUILD NEW 


opening up of whole new fields for de- 
velopment through chemical synthesis. 

Melamine is another in an impressive 
list of Cyanamid contributions that are 


helping raise America’s living standards. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIES 
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YOU DON'T KNOW THE HALF OF IT! 


Half the picture is clear—the other half 
blurs. Pictures wouldn’t mean much if they 
were all like this. Yet you’re up against 
the same thing every day in the news. 


Fact and propaganda make a tricky 
mixture. You face confusing headlines 
on international affairs, national defense, 
labor, politics and business. 


Naturally, you want the other half of 
the news. And NEWSWEEK can help you! 
Because NEWSWEEK explains news — in 
simple language, straight to the point. 
Instead of a mere news re-write, you’ll 
learn why events happened, and what’s 
likely to happen. 

You'll keep ahead of the headlines, too, 
in the special department, Periscope. Far 
in advance, news-scouts the world over 
spot seemingly insignificant facts that are 
apt to “‘break”’ as tomorrow’s big news. 


Then — NEWSWEEK’s famous authori- 
ties bring into complete focus the news of 
the world we live in. Every week you'll 
read the personally-signed opinions of Ray- 
mond Moley, who takes you behind politi- 
cal scenes, while Ralph Robey guides you 
through business marts. Admiral Pratt 
charts the course of naval tactics, and 


Major General Fuqua escorts you through 
the no-man’s land of military warfare. 
Finally, in NEWSWEEK’s latest depart- 
ment, ‘“‘Defense Week,” these experts join 
in an intensive survey of our own national 
defense. You’ll cover all angles—compul- 
sory military service, industrial bottle- 
necks, international relations. In fact, 
you'll know all vital issues of national 
defense as they arise. 

That’s how NEWSWEEK gives you more 
than just the news... gives you the 
whole picture. That’s why it’s called 
“The Magazine of News Significance.” 
That’s why newspapers and radiocasters 
quote NEWSWEEK constantly as a reliable 
news source, and why over 400,000 for- 
ward-thinking, influential American fami- 
lies read NEWSWEEK every week. 


The other half of the picture is easy to 
understand, if you know how. Just hold it 
at arm’s length, slightly tilted, and get 
the entire pictorial story. To get the entire 
news picture — read NEWSWEEK |! 


Listen to “Ahead of the Headlines” — 
NEWSWEEK on the air! 42 stations of the NBC 
Blue Network every Sunday, 11:45 A. M. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


AD-SIGNIFICANCE 


NEWSWEEK’ sautomotive adver- 
tising gained 44% in linage, 88% 
in revenue, the first 6 months of 
1940 over the same period, 1939. 
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nothing more serious than the attempted 
bombing of the pro-Japanese newspaper 
The Central China Daily News, the early 
hours of Oct. 11 brought a fresh alarm: 
Mayor Fu Hsiao-en, 70-year-old boss of 
the Japanese-controlled Shanghai areas, 
was slashed to death in his bed by an un- 
identified assassin, who outwitted a score 
of Japanese and Chinese bodyguards. One 
of the most hated men in China since he 
became Japan’s hireling in 1937, Fu had 
escaped assassination in 1938 and there- 
after had never slept two consecutive 
nights in the same bed. The Japanese, who 
suspected one of Fu’s servants, declared 
martial law, combed every house in their 
own jurisdiction, and even sent searching 
parties into the International Settlement. 

For many foreigners the Fu murder pro- 
vided a dark glimpse into the future: there 
were reports that the Japanese, planning 
retaliatory action for the reopening of the 
Burma Road on Oct. 18, were massing 
14,000 troops of the Nanking puppet state 
between Shanghai and the Woosung forts 
about 12 miles below the city. 





South American Way 


The fall of France and the subsequent 
extension of the British blockade to the 
entire continent of Europe struck South 
America a heavy economic blow. At one 
stroke the greater part of its foreign trade 
with Europe was cut off. Ever since then, 
the Latin-American countries have strug- 
gled to find some substitute for their Con- 
tinental European trade. By last week they 
were making rapid progress with three 
promising solutions. 

The first of these involved greater trade 
with the United States, a movement al- 
ready well under way. In the first eight 
months of 1940 United States exports to 
Latin America jumped by 42 per cent, to 
$524,158,000. United States imports from 
these countries soared to $449,299,000, an 
increase of 29 per cent. 

Furthermore, South Americans envisaged 
even greater trade if Washington would 
provide credits from the new $500,000,000 
fund recently assigned to the Export-Im- 
port Bank. Much of this might be used to 
furnish South America with industrial 
equipment in deals similar to the agree- 
ment by which Brazil is erecting a great 
steel plant. 

The second solution dealt with increased 
trade with Britain. Recently, a new Anglo- 
Argentine agreement was signed by which 
a $200,000,000 fund was set up in London 
as a British credit for the purchase of Ar- 
gentine food products. On Oct. 11 this ar- 
rangement bore fruit. Buenos Aires an- 
nounced the largest meat contract in Ar- 
gentina’s history. Nearly $100,000,000 was 
earmarked for the purchase of 400,000 tons 
of fresh beef, 80,000 tons of cured beef, 
50,000 tons of mutton, and an i 
quantity of pork by beleaguered Britain. 





Acme 


Lydia Hill (with Sultan of Johore) 
was killed by bomb at Canterbury 


The third solution was potentially the 
most important of all. It involved increas- 
ing trade between the South American na- 
tions themselves, a certain amount of in- 
dustrialization in all of them, and the 
molding of the continent into a far more 
self-sufficient unit. 

A trade agreement between Argentina 
and Brazil, signed last week at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, was the first step in this direction. 
Each country agreed to set aside $20,000,- 
000 to finance the mutual buying up of 
surpluses. Argentina sacrificed tropical 
fruits, yerba maté, and cotton from the 
northern provinces—products that had 
competed with Brazil’s. In exchange Bra- 
zil began to develop a new market for Ar- 
gentine beef and wheat. 

This drive for economic unification is 
scheduled to be greatly accelerated at the 
Montevideo conference of the Rio de la 
Plata countries (Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, and Bolivia) in January. 
There, they intend to form a customs 
union, develop communications, and estab- 
lish an international river police, trade 
inspectors, and a permanent consulting 
commission. 





Sidelights of the War 


Italian cities received their winter heat- 
ing schedules last week. Milan household- 
ers will be allowed to heat their homes for 
120 days—with the maximum temperature 
limited to approximately 60 degrees—be- 
ginning Nov. 1. In Rome heat can be 
turned on for 105 days. 


q Killed in air raids on Britain last week: 
in a Canterbury fur shop, Lydia Cecily 
Hill, 27-year-old former cabaret star and 
friend of the wealthy Sultan of Johore; in 
her London home, Marguerite Carroll, 
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younger sister of the screen star Madeleine 
Carroll, who had remained in London to 
continue working in a department store; 
in a bus, Princess Catherine Galitzine, 
44-year-old Russian refugee, a _ close 
friend and distant relative of the Duchess 
of Kent. 


{A German spokesman announced that 
the city of Rheims, after “persuasion by 
the German military commander,” had 
blown up its bronze “Monument aux 
Noirs,” erected in honor of the Negro 
troops who fought in the French Army 
during the World War. “The fact that the 
nation did not hesitate to perpetuate the 
memory of this disgrace to European cul- 
ture by a monument,” said the spokesman, 
“shows more than anything else how deep 
it sank.” 


{ Declaring that it was “righting a hasty 
wrong,” the French Government restored 
to King Leopold III of the Belgians the 
Grand Cross of the French Legion of Hon- 
or, which had been revoked after his sur- 
render to the Germans last May. The Ger- 
mans, who have removed Leopold from 
Laeken, where he was too near British 
bomb objectives, to the Chateau de Cier- 
gnong in the Ardennes Forest, treat their 
prisoner as a monarch, having given his 
chief guard the title of “honorary aide-de- 
camp.” 


{ In Bucharest, the home of King Carol’s 
companion-in-exile, Magda Lupescu, was 
opened to public view at 10 cents a head. 
Crowds filing through the luxurious rooms 
were told that the furnishings, including in- 
timate bathroom accessories, trivial pic- 
tures, and hundreds of empty jewel cases, 
would be auctioned off and the proceeds 
turned over to the families of Iron Guard- 
ists who were shot—according to the 
Guardists—by order of Mme. Lupescu and 
her friends. 


{| Over the BBC, Neville Chamberlain 
broadcast his thanks last week to those 
who have written him since his resigna- 
tion a fortnight ago: “Most of my corre- 
spondents are quite unknown to me, but 
they express their gratitude for what I 
have tried to do, and by their regard for 
me, with such transparent and sometimes 
passionate sincerity they have indeed light- 
ened my affliction and made up for many 
disappointments. From the bottom of my 
heart I thank them.” 


{ Back in Ottawa last week after an in- 
spection visit to the United Kingdom, Air 
Marshal W. A. Bishop, who was Canada’s 
greatest ace in the World War and is now 
director of the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
described the German prisoners of war as 
a “pretty bad lot,” so truculent that they 
are not invited into RAF messes as they 
were during the last war. But they have 
immense faith in the Fiihrer and often be- 
lieve that German troops are already in 
Britain. 
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States Organizing Home Guards 
to Sub for Troops Called Out 


Veterans to Form Nucleus 
of New Units Which Will Defend 
Arms Plants Against Sabotage 


When the United States entered the 
World War, the government was flooded 
with demands for troops to guard facto- 
ries, docks, bridges, and the like from en- 
emy sabotage. As a result, about 100,000 
soldiers had to be withdrawn from the 
combat effort to protect necessary indus- 
tries and facilities. In an effort to return 
these troops to the fighting service, the 
United States Guards, an organization of 
26,000 men ineligible for regular military 
service, was formed by the Federal gov- 
ernment. But by that time the demand for 
Guards was so great that both the new 
group and the soldiers were utilized and 
still more men were needed. 

To help meet this increasing demand 
and at the same time provide an organ- 
ization which could replace the National 
Guard (then in Federal service) in such 
emergencies as floods and strikes, many 
states formed Home Guard troops. These 
forces were made up of men either too 
old or too encumbered by dependents to 
serve in the Army or Navy. Before the 
war ended, 80,000 such stay-at-homes were 
enrolled in these local armies. 

In the present defense program, the 
states are scheduled to assume an even 
greater responsibility. Under the Army’s 
emergency blueprint, which eliminates a 





lot of lost motion which characterized de- 
fense of the interior during the World 
War, Federal troops (54 battalions of 
military police with a maximum strength 
of about 49,000 men) will guard only the 
most vital industries and facilities, leav- 
ing the main task to local authorities. 
State police systems, many of which have 
sprung up since 1918, will handle some of 
this work, but a lot more men will be 
needed to augment their efforts. 

Realizing this, many states have been 
anxious to form Home Guard groups to 
replace National Guard units being called 
for Federal service, but under the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916 the only troops 
a state may maintain in peacetime are the 
Guardsmen. This week, however, Congress 
put its final approval on a bill to remove 
this ban and to permit the government to 
supply rifles, machine guns, and other arms 
to Home Guards, and sent the measure to 
the President for his signature. 

In anticipation of this legislation, in- 
formal Home Guard troops have already 
been set up at many points and are in 
process of formation at others. Thus, Mi- 
ami, Fla., has its McAllister Volunteers, 
400 men organized to defend the city; a 
National Home Defense Guard of 1,300 
has been formed at Chicago; Carson City, 
Nev., has organized a home defense unit 
of 25; a Capitol Preparedness Organiza- 
tion of 50 men is drilling at Montpelier, 
Vt.; and in Tacoma, Wash., a group of for- 
mer cavalrymen has formed a “neighbor- 
hood plan” for home defense. Home 
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Miami businessmen’s checks help outfit local Home Guard unit 


Miami Daily News 


Guard plans are also in various stages of 
preparation in Colorado, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Georgia, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, Virginia, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Con- 
necticut, Mississippi, New York, and Ari- 
zona. 

Behind many of these preliminary 
moves, and expected to form the nucleus 
of the state groups when organized, are 
the millions of America’s war veterans 
headed by the American Legionnaires and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The aver- 
age age of the World War veterans is 48 
years 3 months, well over the active-mili- 
tary-service limit—a fact that, coupled 
with their experience, makes them ideal 
for home defense. In some states, organiza- 
tion of the Guard is being left pretty much 
in the hands of the veterans’ groups. 

In addition to the World War soldiers, 
many valuable men are expected to be re- 
cruited from among former National 
Guardsmen who resigned because of de- 
pendents when the militia was Federal- 
ized. Plenty of officer material appears to 
be available for such service in practically 
all states. 

Since the home-defense program is left 
strictly up to the states, the government 
has not prescribed wage scales, age limits, 
or other provisions. In this connection, 
most of the states that already have laws 
under which wartime home troops may be 
organized have set the age limits at 18 
and 60 years (but such service does not 
excuse a man from the draft), and some 
go as high as 64 years. There is, however, 
no such uniformity on pay. 


Significance 





A well-trained Home Guard is of much 
greater importance in 1940 warfare than 
it was in 1918. This is true because of the 
great development of methods of carrying 
war directly to the civilian populations be- 
hind the lines through such devices as 
Fifth Columns, bombings, and parachute 
troops. Thus an efficient force capable of 
taking direct action against possible in- 
vaders is a big asset. 

Whether our present plans for organiz- 
ing a Home Guard will produce the most 
efficient organization possible, however, is 
open to question. Because the War De- 
partment expects to have its hands full 
with the Army in any emergency, it wants 
no responsibility for such groups. This will 
result in 48 separate state organizations, 
unrelated by regulations and subject to 
countless jurisdictional conflicts, because 
they may serve only within the states 
where they originate. On the other hand, 
unless prospective Home Guardsmen can 
be assured that their service will actual- 
ly be at home, it might be difficult to get 
recruits. 

Fears of some Congressmen that the 
Home Guards will degenerate into vigi- 
lante bands unless they are kept under 
strict Federal supervision appear to have 
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Pacific Btawics: 


America’s foreign policy in the Douglas B-18 bombers. 


They are shown off the 


Pacific is implemented by such weapons as these Army Army’s base at Hickam Field, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands 


little basis, as long as such disciplined 
groups as the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and other organizations 
of former soldiers are active. 


Green Light 


Five-Year Amortization Speeds 
Plant Expansions for Defense 


By signing the Excess Profits Tax Bill 
agreed upon by House and Senate confer- 
ees on Sept. 29 (Newsweek, Oct. 7) and 
subsequently accepted by both houses, 
President Roosevelt last week not only set 
up the emergency tax schedule but also 
freed the defense program from a major 
obstacle to plant expansion—tax provi- 
sions which prohibit companies from writ- 
ing off new plants out of tax-free earnings 
at more than 5 per cent a year, or a mini- 
mum period of twenty years. 

While leaving this amortization system 
intact for ordinary commercial plants, the 
new law provides that defense factories 
may be amortized over a five-year period, 
thereby removing much of the risk that 
contractors, at the end of the emergency 
period, might be left holding the bag for 
a large part of the cost of useless buildings 
and equipment. Thus the way was 
smoothed for the biggest expansion of our 
industrial defense facilities since the 
World War. 


One of the first reactions was the release 
of a fresh batch of plant expansions—on 
the heels of defense construction already 
announced by aircraft manufacturers, ma- 
chine-tool makers, and others. These in- 
cluded an announcement by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America that it had allocated 
more than $150,000,000 to meet defense 
needs (see page 33); the start of work on 
a $1,050,000 factory for the Bell Aircraft 
Corp. at Niagara Falls to speed output of 
P-39 Airacobra pursuit ships, now in pro- 
duction at Buffalo; the purchase of two 
idle plants—at Philadelphia and Wayne, 
Mich.—by the Bendix Aviation Corp. for 
expansion of its output of airplane acces- 
sories; and plans by the American Mag- 
nesium Co. for tripling its production of 
fabricated magnesium. 

Meanwhile, in another move strength- 
ening the defense program, President 
Roosevelt signed a bill permitting holders 
of government construction contracts to 
assign these for bank loans. Aimed at 
placing $3,000,000,000 of available credits 
at the disposal of companies whose new 
facilities are being paid for by the govern- 
ment in five equal annual installments 
(the government retaining title to the fa- 
cilities but granting the companies options 
to purchase them after the emergency), 
this step received prompt endorsement 
from banking interests, including a state- 
ment by Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chase Na- 
tional Bank chairman, that it was “safe 
to assume that bank money will flow at 


once, and in an ever-increasing stream,” 
into defense industries. 

In addition to this private expansion, 
the War Department announced the selec- 
tion of Gadsden, Ala., as a site for a shell- 
forging and machining plant to be owned 
by the government and operated by the 
Lansdowne Steel & Iron Co. of Morton, 
Pa. And in a move to crack down on land 
speculators who have already mulcted 
the government of nearly $500,000 by get- 
ting advance knowledge of government 
plant locations, the department revealed 
that locations in the future will be an- 
nounced as soon as selected, thereby fore- 
warning owners against optioning their 
property to speculative outsiders. The first 
result of this new policy was the announce- 
ment that 13,000 acres would be purchased 
near Union Center, Ind., for an ammuni- 
tion-loading plant. 

Finally, the Navy Department joined 
in the expansion parade by awarding 
$96,961,146 to eleven contractors for con- 
structing new government-owned facilities 
looking forward to creation of the two- 
ocean Navy. Of this, $63,452,000 went to 
seven shipbuilding companies for yard ex- 
pansion and the remainder to four steel 
concerns to build plants for processing 
Navy steel. 


Significance——— 


In the current drive, both industry and 
the government are profiting by lessons 
learned in the World War period. During 
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that conflict, defense plants were rushed 
under government contracts providing no 
safeguard in the form of rapid amortiza- 
tion, with the result that when the 
war ended many companies were left 
high and dry with costly, useless factories, 
some of which had never even gone into 
production. The new amortization law 
will protect industry against such a re- 
currence. 

Meanwhile, in building Federal-owned 
plants—to be operated by private compa- 
nies on a fee basis—for production of 
powder, ammunition, and other ordnance, 
the government will safeguard the country 
against future emergencies by keeping and 
maintaining the centers after the present 
emergency is over, instead of dismantling 
most of them, as it did after the World 
War. 





Gas Preparedness 


The annual convention of the American 
Gas Association in Atlantic City, N.J., 
was reminded last week that the war 
abroad had proved gas plants were pri- 
mary objectives of air attacks. Therefore, 
warning that “we dare not assume that 
war will never come to this country,” 
George M. Parker of the Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp., St. Louis, urged gas compa- 
nies to take precautions for the protec- 
tion of their property—by camouflaging 
gas holders, equipping emergency repair 
crews with asbestos suits, and installing 
valve systems so that in case of damage 
to the lines the gas can be turned off at 
nearby points. 

Even more threatening than the risk of 
war is the danger from “Fifth Columnists 
bent on sabotage,” declared P. T. Dashiell, 
vice president of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. However, E. F. Schmidt, chair- 
man of the association’s natural-gas sec- 
tion, reported that most firms were at 
least partly prepared against such hazards, 
with repair crews “strategically located” 
along the thousands of miles of natural-gas 
pipelines ready to maintain continuous 
operations at a moment’s notice. 

Both Dashiell and Schmidt also empha- 
sized the importance of gas utilities to the 
defense program, especially their ability 
to produce essential raw materials used in 
the manufacture of TNT and of high- 
octane aviation gasoline. 

Likewise of interest from the standpoint 
of defense was a new method of storing 
gas described by R. W. Miller and John A. 
Clark, engineers with the Hope Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh. When converted into 
a liquid at 250 degrees below zero Fah- 
renheit, natural gas requires only 1/600 of 
its original space, they said. In this form 
it can be kept in steel tanks insulated 
with 3 feet of cork and reconverted into 
gas as needed by the application of steam. 
The process was said to be valuable for 
building up gas reserves in summer against 


peak winter demand without the necessity 
of constructing a large number of bulky 
storage tanks. 

Turning to the industry’s peacetime op- 
erations, Dr. Willis H. Carrier, chairman 
of the Carrier Corp., urged gas companies 
to cooperate more closely with manufac- 
turers of air-conditioning equipment, point- 
ing out that gas-burning apparatus could 
be used as an alternative to electricity. 
Showing the market involved, Dr. Carrier 
said that in 1939 the dollar volume of in- 
stalled air conditioning was $90,000,000, 
an increase of $78,000,000 since 1933. 

T. J. Strickler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City Gas Co., 
was elected president of the association. 
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C. A. Dykstra, draft director 





The nation’s-young manhood turned out for the draft 
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Draft Day 


On Oct. 16 the machinery of America’s 
first peacetime conscription program began 
to function with the registration of about 
16,400,000 men between the ages of 21 
and 36. In preparation for this and the 
eventual raising of an army of 1,200,000 
men to protect the Western Hemisphere, 
official Washington last week continued 
to iron out draft details. Highlights: 


{| The job of National Selective Service 
Director was accepted by Dr. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, president of the University of 
Wisconsin and former Cincinnati City 
Manager. The post pays $10,000 a year, 
compared with the $15,000 Dykstra has 
been drawing at Wisconsin. The educator 
agreed to take over the position offered 
by President Roosevelt after the univer- 
sity regents granted him a leave of ab- 
sence “for the duration.” Dykstra’s ap- 
pointment achieved two desirable results 
for the Administration: it placed the draft 
administration in civilian rather than 
Army hands, and it settled the argument 
between those advocating appointment to 
the post of Lt. Col. Lewis B. Hershey, act- 
ing director, and Maj. Gen. Allen W. 
Gullion, Army Judge Advocate General. 


{{ Only about one out of 40 registered will 
be called to serve within the next few 
months, and only about one out of 20 will 
be called within the next year, Selective 
Service officials estimated. Since the regis- 
trants will be classified for immediate or 
deferred service only as they are needed 
for induction, most of them will not even 
receive a questionnaire for a year or more. 
Those who do receive a blank will fill out 
a inuch simpler, eight-page document than 
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the World War questionnaires. It will con- 
tain 61 questions pertaining to dependents, 
income, skills, and the like. 


"| Selective Service headquarters issued 
general instructions to draft boards (ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt on rec- 
ommendation of state governors) to show 
“sympathetic regard” for all men claim- 
ing deferment because of dependents and 
to resolve all doubtful cases in favor of 
deferment. 





Defense Orders 


In a review of the defense program be- 
fore the Army Ordnance Association in 
New York, William S. Knudsen, produc- 
tion chief of the Defense Commission, re- 
vealed on Oct. 8 that because of “extreme- 
ly rapid expansion which is taking place 
concurrent with the production program,” 
warplane output this month was behind 
schedule. Instead of the 1,133 planes due 
to be turned out in October, actual produc- 
tion will be only 900 to 950 (and about 
half of these will go to Britain) . Knudsen 
added, however, that the commission hoped 
this rate would be stepped up to 1,250 a 
month by Jan. 1, 1,500 by July 1, and 
3,000 by the spring of 1942. 

Two days later, in a move to accelerate 
the program, the War Department asked 
the seventeen companies now working on 
63 Army plane contracts to go onto a 24- 
hour-a-day schedule where feasible. 

Meanwhile, orders for arms and other 
equipment continued to stream out of the 
War and Navy Departments. Besides 
Navy awards aggregating $96,961,146 for 
expanding facilities to produce the two- 
ocean navy (see page 31), the largest of 
the week included: 


{ An - $81,569,140 order to the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N.J., for 
airplane engines (in addition, NDAC has 
started negotiations with Buick to build 
Pratt & Whitney engines). 


* A $6,040,000 order to the American Car 
& Foundry Co., Buffalo, for ammunition 
components. 

* A $7,605,773 contract to the RCA Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J., for 
radio receivers. 





Defense Week 


Inventions: Aiming to perfect night 
aerial reconnaissance, the Army has de- 
veloped a secret billion-candle-power light 
bomb capable of providing brilliant illum- 
ination over a 5-mile-square area. Oper- 
ated in conjunction with an automatic syn- 
chronized aerial camera, which snaps pic- 
tures at the peak of the flash by means of 
a photoelectric cell, the new bomb was 
tried out over Rochester, N. Y., last week 
and pronounced highly successful by Maj. 





George W. Goddard, Army research ex- 
pert. Meanwhile, the Navy has also 
adopted a new invention—an electrically 
heated diving suit insulated with Fiber- 
glas and capable of counteracting decreased 
cold resistance among divers. 


Tue Roosevetts: Responding to the 
storm of criticism stirred up by his ap- 
pointment to a captaincy in the Air Corps 
Specialist Reserve (Newsweek, Oct. 7), 
Elliott Roosevelt, son of the President, 
this week attempted to resign from the 
service. The resignation, proffered after 
only five days’ active service at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, was refused by Brig. 
Gen. Oliver P. Echols, commandant. Mean- 
while, the President’s eldest son, James 
Roosevelt, a Marine Corps Reserve cap- 
tain, stood by for a call to active service. 


Mareriats: Allowing for increased de- 
mands under the defense program, and in- 
cluding industrial inventories and stock 
piles built up by the government, supplies 
of manganese in or available to this coun- 
try are sufficient to meet more than two 
years’ requirements, according to Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., raw-material coordina- 
tor of the Defense Commission, while tin 
stocks are sufficient for more than one 
year’s needs. Stettinius also revealed last 
week that expansion of production facili- 
ties, including the addition of three new 
units to the Aluminum Co.’s Bonneville, 
Wash., plant, would boost our aluminum 
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Day in night: Rochester lit by Army’s billion-candle-power bomb 


production from 325,000,000 pounds in 
1939 to 700,000,000 in 1942. 


Jackson Ruuina: The exact meaning of 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson’s rul- 
ing that the National Defense Advisory 
Commission is bound by NLRB findings, 
which stirred up a tempest (Newsweek, 
Oct. 14) , finally was unraveled. Stripped of 
the legal language which confused the is- 
sue and temporarily pleased labor (which 
thought it banned defense contracts to 
labor-law violators), Jackson’s opinion 
merely restated an obvious fact: that only 
the courts—not the NDAC or any other 
government agency—can upset a Labor 
Board decision. But this has no bearing on 
defense orders because the gevernment is 
bound by no law to place them only with 
contractors who abide by the labor laws, 
and high Army and Navy officials gave 
the assurance that labor policies would not 
be permitted to interfere with rearmament. 


Tratntnc: In the quick training of men 
for skilled machine operations, there is al- 
ways a danger that a workman-instructor 
will forget details that have grown obvious 
to him in long years of work. To prevent 
this in the defense training rush, the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association has pre- 
pared a series of instruction outlines which 
may be used as check lists of what a learn- 
er should be taught before he can fill such 
jobs as operating drill presses, lathes, mill- 
ing machines, shapers, and boring mills. 
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Buying Boom Pushes Output 
to All-Time Peaks for U.S. 


But Higher Costs and Wages 
Are Expected to Hold Profits 
Under the Returns of 1929 


The operating clip maintained by Amer- 
ican industry during the bull-market days 
of 1929 remained the record for seven long 
years. But in December 1936, our mines 
and factories established a new mark, 
which stood until the short-lived boom of 
the final three months of 1939. And last 
week Federal authorities announced that 
output had for the fourth time in eleven 
years exceeded all previous levels. 

Preceding this new all-time high, pro- 
duction even in September had almost 
matched the 1939 peak. The Federal Re- 
serve Board estimated its output index for 
last month at 124 (1935-39=100) as com- 
pared with 122 in August, the record 126 
of last December, and the highest 1929 
figure of 114. Moreover, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse H. Jones declared that the 
heavy volume of incoming orders during 
September has assured a further rise in 


nondurable material has registered only 
a 5 per cent gain (see chart). 

The heavy-goods boom was led by such 
lines as aircraft, aluminum, machine tools 
and machinery, metal mining, engines, 
and turbines, all of which established new 
all-time records as early as August and 
have since moved considerably higher. 
The steel industry, which has just turned 
out its greatest September production, is 
currently running above 94 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with last month’s 90.75 
per cent. And the only major nondurable- 
goods line, aside from manufactured 
foods, to hit a new record by August was 
the chemical-industry, which was boosted 
by the soaring output of explosives. 

By last week, however, the preparedness 
boom was also pushing the consumer- 
goods trades up to record rates. Cotton 
mills were contemplating another shift, 
and the wool industry, already busy on 
uniform cloths, was notified of a forthcom- 
ing Army order for 17,750,000 yards more 
of uniform and shirting fabrics. 

In addition, armament spending, plus 
the construction upturn (residential con- 
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business activity to record levels during 
the remainder of the year. 

Business’ current hot pace is, of course, 
largely due to foreign war buying and the 
defense program. This is shown by the 
fact that production of durable goods, 
which includes most of the war materials, 
has increased by almost 30 per cent in 
the past twelve months, while output of 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


tracts awarded in August and September 
were the highest in ten years) , helped ex- 
plain trade forecasts that the furniture in- 
dustry, hitherto lagging considerably be- 
low its 1987 pace, faced the best prospects 
since 1929. These same two factors are 
back of the current record sales of electric 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and other 
appliances. 


This strong general outlook was bol- 
stered by two traditional consumer-goods 
bellwethers. Dollar volumes of the nation’s 
department stores during August and Sep- 
tember were the highest for these months 
since 1930, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board; yet stores entered the fall 
season with unusually low inventories. 
And the auto industry celebrated the 
opening of its annual shows with the news 
that the 282,000-unit September sales of 
cars and trucks were the largest since 1929 
(output was still climbing last week) . 

On the other hand, this upward trend 
has its rough spots, in that sections of 
the country which haven’t been getting 
defense orders or new arms facilities have 
yet to feel the boom. Thus, while the big- 
gest percentage gains in employment in 
the past year have been marked up in 
Michigan, Delaware, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Florida, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, and Alabama (in that order), states 
in the Middle West and Southwest have 
experienced practically no increase. 


Significance 


The high final quarter’s operations—the 
October index will be 2 or 3 points above 
last December’s peak—will push industrial 
output for 1940, as a whole, up to a new 
record, perhaps 7 or 8 per cent above 1929. 
Yet in several respects the latter will seem 
much the more prosperous era. 

Because of the increase in the popula- 
tion, unemployment will remain large, 
even though the number of men at work 
will exceed the 29 average in coming 
weeks, and lower commodity prices are still 
holding farm income down. The low prices 
in conjunction with record wage and tax 
costs will keep profits and dividends on 
the huge outturn far below those reported 
in the late 1920s (although they will be 
greater than in 1939). These factors, in 
turn, will prevent the finance and service 
lines from enjoying as good volumes as 
before the depression; combined, they ex- 
plain why the national income paid out 
this year will approach the 1930 but not 
the 1929 level. 


100 P.C. Nichols 


J. M. Nichols, president and majority 
stockholder of the First National Bank of 
Englewood, IIll., has been known as “100 
per cent Nichols” since the crisis days of 
1931-32, when he published complete state- 
ments of his assets revealing that the 
bank’s deposits were 100 per cent covered 
by cash and highly liquid investments. 
Nichols was also 100 per cent against the 
Roosevelt Administration. After 1933 he 
announced he would take no new accounts 
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or pay any more interest on savings de- 
posits and vowed to make no more loans 
as long as New Deal policies dominated 
government and business. 

Last week his bank’s Sept. 30 statement 
disclosed that its $5,405,000 deposits are 
now covered by $3,207,000 cash and $2,- 
800,000 in United States Treasury 3°gs— 
issued under Hoover. At the bottom of the 
statement was this battle cry: “In a last 
stand for Democracy, every director and 
officer of this bank will cast his vote for 
Wendell Willkie.” 

The phrase “last stand” may be no ex- 
aggeration here. Nichols’ principal earning 
asset, the 33s, will probably be called as 
of March 15, leaving him with nothing 
but cash and, if the New Deal is still in, 
nothing to do with it. As he summed it 
up last week: “My bank has been running 
51 years, which is just seven too many. 
We’ve never missed a dividend. If Roose- 
velt is reelected we can liquidate and 
quick. I don’t say definitely that we will, 
but we’ve put ourselves in a position to 
do so.” 


The Employer’s Right 

One of the most controversial decisions 
ever handed down by the National Labor 
Relations Board was that of Dec. 22, 
1937, holding the Ford Motor Co. guilty of 
unfair labor practices for distributing to 
employes pamphlets expressing Henry 
Ford’s uncomplimentary views on unions. 
Stating that freedom of speech is “a quali- 
fied, not an absolute right,” the NLRB 
held that, since the distribution came at a 
time when the United Automobile Work- 
ers were trying to organize the Ford plants, 
its effect was “coercive” in violation of 
workers’ rights guaranteed by the Wagner 
Act. 

Employers generally were confused and 
irritated by the decision. Even the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, hardly an ally of 
big business, protested against extension of 
this principle without a clearer distinction 
between coercive acts and “mere language 
in print.” And among the pending amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act is a provision es- 
tablishing employers’ rights to speak out 
on union matters. 

Last week, however, the NLRB’s order 
forbidding the “dissemination of propa- 
ganda” by Ford was upset by the Sixth 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
sitting at Cincinnati. Holding that the 
constitutional right of freedom of speech 
is basic to all other liberties and pointing 
out that because of the Wagner Act em- 
ployes no longer have to fear “threats of 
discrimination for union activities, ex- 
pressed or implied,” the court declared that 
“unless the right of free speech is enjoyed 
by employers as well as employes the 
guarantee of the First Amendment is 
futile.” 

But on other aspects of the complicated, 


three-year-old case Ford did not fare so 
well. The court found the company re- 
sponsible for a riot at the River Rouge 
plant in May 1937 and upheld an order 
for the reinstatement of 22 workers dis- 
charged for alleged union activities. The 
board is now considering an appeal of 
the “freedom of speech” part of the 
Ford case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


The Preston County Journal—Gibson 


Buckwheat Queen Ceres III (Bertha 
Benson) with Gov. Homer Holt 


Harvest Festivals 


During October, farm marketings and 
cash income reach their annual peaks. Last 
week the traditionally joyous harvest sea- 
son was celebrated in characteristic fash- 
ion in various sections of the country. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, New Ibe- 
ria, La., was turned over to the “Roulai- 
son” (Acadian word meaning grinding sea- 
son). The fourth annual sugar festival was 
featured this year by “The Cavalcade of 
Cane,” a pageant history of the state’s 
150-year-old industry. Dissatisfied with 
their share of the market under the New 
Deal’s sugar program assigning quotas to 
domestic and foreign producers (News- 
week, Aug. 19), Democratic cane growers 
listened sympathetically as Clifford R. 
Hope, GOP Congressman from Kansas, 
told them the Republican party believed in 
protecting sugar and all other American 
industries. 


§{ The Ak-Sar-Ben (Nebraska spelled back- . 


wards) Live Stock and Horse Show, billed 
as “The Midwest’s Greatest,” concluded 
on Saturday its thirteenth annual week of 
exhibits, parades, and carnivals at Omaha, 
Neb. Sponsored by Ak-Sar-Ben, 46-year- 
old civic organization, and designed to 
promote better livestock production, the 


event this year featured a record-breaking 
showing of 1,200 baby beeves owned by 
4-H Club boys and girls. 


"The second annual Rockingham Na- 
tional Turkey Festival brought thousands 
of visitors on Thursday and Friday to 
Harrisonburg; Va., where they toured local 
turkey farms, saw roasting demonstra- 
tions, and watched Gov. James H. Price 
crown Senorita Erna Castillo Najera, the 
daughter of the Mexican Ambassador, fes- 
tival queen. The turkey industry, in which 
Rockingham County, Va., is a leading fac- 
tor, hopes that expanding demand accom- 
panying the current boom in business will 
help market the 1940 crop of 33,000,000 
birds, largest on government record. 


“| Gov. Homer A. Holt of West Virginia at- 
tended the Preston County Buckwheat 
Festival at Kingwood, W.Va., to officiate 
at the coronation of Miss Bertha Benson 


of Bruceton Mills as Queen Ceres III. 





Commodity Whirl 


Strained Japanese-American relations 
and fear that Tokyo’s hookup with the 
Axis might involve her in war with Great 
Britain or the United States caused wide- 
spread repercussions in the commodity 
markets last week. Prices of products im- 
ported wholly or partly from the Orient 
—silk, rubber, sugar, and pepper—rose 
sharply, and, in the case of raw silk, weav- 
ers and hosiery manufacturers bought up 
virtually all the stocks of desirable grades 
both in warehouses here and in transit 
from Japan. 

The board of governors of the Commod- 
ity Exchange in New York was bestirred 
to appointment of a special committee to 
consider ways of settling outstanding fu- 
tures contracts in the event of an inter- 
ruption of shipments. Meanwhile, spokes- 
men for the chief commodities affected 
issued statements analyzing current sup- 
plies and discussing the possibility of us- 
ing substitutes. 

As to rubber, John L. Collyer, president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., analyzed the 
industry’s holdings as “four months’ sup- 
ply in this country, three months’ supply 
afloat, and three months’ supply of fin- 
ished goods on hand, or a grand total of 
ten months’ supply.” This might be 
stretched to a little over a year by increas- 
ing the use of reclaimed rubber and ra- 
tioning normal consumption, he added. 
While synthetic rubber might eventually 
make up for any shortage of the natural 
product, Collyer warned that at least 
three years would be required to provide 
sufficient plant capacity to produce syn- 
thetic rubber for this country’s entire tire 
output. 

Paolino Gerli, president of the Inter- 
national Silk Guild, said there was no 
shortage of raw silk and that consumers 
“would appear to have become unduly 
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A VIEW TO LINGER OVER! A wide choice of handsome Multi-tone 
harmonies—not merely in the cushions themselves, but in side panels and 





instrument board—are available in the new Packard interiors for 1941 
(as illustrated in the Packard One-Ten Deluxe Touring Sedan). 
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HERE, IF EVER, is a story worth looking into! 


It’s a story of new colors... harmonies 
... contrasts— just the kind of smart 
Multi-tone interior you’d expect from 
Packard, where superlative good taste 
in design is proverbial. 

All told, 261 upholstery combinations 
are available—122 of them at no extra 
cost. That’s like being your car’s own 
interior decorator! 


Slip into the front seat for another 
thrilling chapter in this story—the new 
Multi-tone “Beautility” instrument 


panel! Note the handsome colored plas- 
tics (yes—you have a color choice! ) 


Those lower, softer, deeper seats are 
an invitation to relaxation. And why not, 
with so much to see? There’s more 
vision—162 sq. inches more! —and a 
new, bigger rear window of one-piece 
curved glass. There’s the roominess 
you’ve always wanted—dimensions 
figured in inches, not fractions! 


Exciting? Yes! And to even things 
up, the mechanical features are just as 
exciting. Try the Electromatic Clutch*, 


which lets your left foot loaf—the car 
itself operates the clutch! Save money 
with the Passmaster Engine—10% more 
economical than even its thrifty pred- 
ecessor! 


Aero-Drive* boosts your savings still 
more—one free mile in five! Try Air 
Conditioning* (a Packard first) with 
real refrigeration. Try the smoother, 
mellower Air-Glide ride. All these—and 
59 more important new improvements— 
are yours in this value of values! See 
it now! Ask the man who owns one. 
% Available at extra cost. 
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ORTHOPEDICALLY 162 SQ. INCHES 2-SPEED FULL-VIEW 
CONTOURED CUSHIONS mULTI-ToNt MORE VISION — Lower, perpen, WINDSHIELD WIPERS 
\ CUSTOM INTERIORS | SOFTER SEATS ‘ 
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Just a few of the stunning new upholstery trims 
—122 offered at no extra cost. See all of them 
in your dealer’s “Color Harmonies” selector. 
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Prices delivered in Detroit, State taxes 
extra. Subject to change without notice. 











FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 
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You read your newspaper to get 
the news,— and you get it. You 
drink ice-cold Coca-Cola to get 
delicious refreshment,— and you 
get that. You are not concerned 
at the moment that it took a lot 
to make your newspaper the in- 
strument of service that it is, 
or that it took a lot to make 
Coca-Cola the convenient every- 
day refreshment that it is. 

Of course, Coca-Cola was for- 
tunate from the beginning. It was 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 


Dyabel.s 


hold this ‘Y 
well-known 


Glass 


“right”. ..in taste and in its re- 
freshing effect. It had “quality” 
and it has never lost it. Through 
the years more and more people 
discovered it. This public accep- 
tance took Coca-Cola from one 
soda fountain in Atlanta in 1886 
to more than 100,000 soda foun- 
tains in 1940. Then just at the 
turn of the century somebody 
said, “Let’s put it in bottles, too.” 
The result: today, over a thou- 
sand plants throughout the coun- 


try bottling Coca-Cola. Then 
came the familiar red coolers, 
then the famous six-bottle car- 
tons, and the well-known red 
fountain dispensers. 

And it all adds up to one thing. 
Putting the drink you like, where 
you can get it when you want it. 
But it never could have happened 
if you and millions like you 
hadn’t made the pause that re- 
freshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 
a part of American life. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 


= 


the pause that refreshes 


America’s favorite moment. 
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Edwin H. Land, inventor 


alarmed.” He estimated present stocks of 
the fiber as about a month and a half to 
two months’ supply and forecast that by 
the end of November this would have in- 
creased to four months’ requirements. 

The hosiery and weaving trades were 
further heartened by an announcement of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. that it 
was about to start building a new $11,- 
000,000 Nylon plant in Martinsville, Va., 
which would be ready for full operations 
by the spring of 1942. The company’s 
present Nylon factory at Seaford, Del., is 
being expanded, and upon completion of 
the two projects du Pont will have an an- 
nual capacity of 16,000,000 pounds of the 
synthetic fiber—equal to about one-third 
of this country’s total silk imports last 
year. 





Polaroid’s Climb 


When the National Association of Manu- 
facturers last February honored a small 
group of outstanding inventors as National 
Modern Pioneers (Newsweek, March 4), 
one of the men selected was conspicuous for 
his youthfulness. Now only 31 years old, 
Edwin H. Land had discovered a practical 
method of polarizing light while still in his 
teens. His experiments so fascinated his 
physics instructor at Harvard, George W. 
Wheelwright III, that when the student 
left the university, the faculty member 
quit too, and together in 1932 they es- 
tablished the Land-Wheelwright Labora- 
tories—predecessor of the Polaroid Corp. 
of Cambridge, Mass.—to bring the new 
discovery into commercial production. 

Land’s invention consisted of a flexible 
cellulose sheet which arranges light waves 
passing through it so they vibrate in a 
single plane instead of in all planes, as does 
ordinary light. Among early applications 
were the production of Polaroid sunglasses, 





















































































How Polaroid’s variable-density 
window shuts out unwanted light 


which reduce reflected glare while retain- 
ing most of the light useful in seeing; Po- 
laroid camera filters, which subdue unde- 
sired reflections in photography, and three- 
dimensional motion pictures. 

In 1937 and 1939 the Polaroid Corp. 
raised $750,000 for expansion by selling 
stock to the investment-banking firms of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Schroder, Rocke- 
feller & Co., representing a group of private 
investors. Since the issues were purchased 
for investment and not for public distribu- 
tion, no registration statement was filed 
with the SEC. But later some of the securi- 
ties were resold in the over-the-counter 
market. As a result, the commission re- 
cently decided that the transactions con- 
stituted a public offering and should have 
been registered. Eager to cooperate, Polar- 
oid in September filed a belated registra- 
tion statement, and last week a prospectus 
was mailed to everyone who ever owned 
any of the securities. 

The 52-page brochure traces the growth 
in the company’s volume of business— 
from $195,038 of net sales and royalty in- 
come in the full year 1938 to $345,178 in 
the first five months of 1940—and dis- 
cusses several applications of Polaroid 
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which hold great promise for the future. 
Among recent developments are low-priced 
Polaroid desk lamps (Periscope, Aug. 19) 
and a new kind of three-dimensional 
photography, called the Vectograph, in 
which a picture seen through Polaroid 
viewers takes on the illusion of depth. Also 
of great potential importance are variable- 
density windows which permit the amount 
of light admitted to be regulated by the 
turn of a knob. Already installed in a 
number of streamlined trains, these are 
now being developed for costly houses. 
Still in the future is the application of 
Polaroid to eliminate automobile head- 
light glare. The chief problem remaining 
to be solved in this connection is the loss 
of light inherent in polarization, which 
would necessitate 100-watt bulbs in head- 
lights, instead of the present 40-45 watts, 
and hence much larger generators. 





Labor Notes 


Scautise’s Week: George Scalise, former 
president of the Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union, was sentenced 
to ten to twenty years in Sing Sing by a 
New York court for forgery and for steal- 
ing from his union. Immediately after- 
ward, he was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury for evasion of $104,631 in income 
taxes and had to appear in connection with 
tax-evasion charges brought by New York 
State. Scalise also faces an indictment 
brought by a Federal grand jury in Chi- 


- cago charging embezzlement of $118,000 


union funds . . . Meanwhile, William L. 
McFentridge, new president of the union, 
announced his own investigation of the 
locals “to clean out certain officials who 
have been called racketeers.” 


Overtime: Col. Philip B. Fleming, 
Wage-Hour Administrator, announced 
new definitions exempting hundreds of 
thousands of white-collar workers from 
“time and a half for overtime” require- 
ments as of Oct. 24 when the 40-hour 
week becomes effective in _ interstate 
commerce. Adopted after lengthy hear- 
ings, the new rulings will exempt execu- 
tives defined as those who perform man- 
agement functions such as hiring or firing 
and receive at least $30 weekly; adminis- 
trative and professional employes (news- 
paper reporters, artists, engineers, etc.) 
with specialized, nonroutine duties and 
who receive at least $200 monthly; and 
outside salesmen like driver-salesmen and 
advertising solicitors. 





Week in Business 


Insurance: At the American Life Con- 
vention’s annual meeting in Chicago, the 
retiring president, C. A. Craig, chairman 
of the National Life & Accident Insurance 

(Continued on Page 41) 











has 847 of its production 
in California 
and New York ? 


The sources of our fresh vegetable 
supply are notable in the way they leap 
across states. For example, California 
and Florida are the biggest producers 
of celery; Texas and Virginia, spinach; 
California and Arizona, lettuce. Con- 
sider that fresh foods contain moisture. 
Since Patapar Vegetable Parchment is 
insoluble it has solved many a packag- 
ing problem. It is used for wrapping 
broccoli, asparagus, celery, and now the 
new patented method of packing carrots 
in bags. 


Patapar won’t go to pieces when 
wet. It is also grease-resisting. 


This remarkable ability of Patapar is 
the key to its use in countless ways. 
Hospitals, canneries, florists, machine 
and tool manufacturers—to mention a 
few besides leading food industries — 
use Patapar to solve special needs. 

If this inspires you to think that 
Patapar may help you in your business or 
profession—just drop us a line on your 
company letterhead. Ask for test sheets. 


Patapar 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Round-Up on the Financial Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


"There are three financial prob- 
lems that need to be brought up to 
date. 


1—Gold: Importations of gold no 
longer get more than brief mention on 
the back pages of our newspapers, but 
nonetheless the inflow is continuing at 
an incredible rate. In September it 
amounted to $334,000,000. For the first 
nine months of this year it has been 
just short of $4,000,000,000—$3,951,- 
226,000 to be exact. The total gold 
holding in this country now, not in- 
cluding that held under earmark for 
the ‘account of foreign governments 
and banks, is approximately $21,500,- 
000,000. 

This is about 80 per cent of the en- 
tire world monetary gold stock. What 
are we going to do with it? No country 
ever before has had a problem even 
approaching this magnitude in con- 
nection with this metal. At the most 
we don’t need more than one-third of 
our present holding, and the rest of 
the world does need it. But we can’t 
even stop increasing our supply at the 
moment, let alone get rid of some of 
what we have. Here, truly, is a mess, 
and the only thing that one can be 
sure about is that it will get worse 
before it gets better. 


2—Excess reserves of our banks: The 
purpose of legally requiring banks to 
keep a reserve against their deposits 
is not, as many people think, to assure 
the safety of at least that proportion 
of the deposits, but to enable the gov- 
ernment or central banking authorities 
to exercise general control over the 
lending policies of the banks. An essen- 
tial element in making this control ef- 
fective is that the banks must be 
“loaned up,” that is, must be using 
their reserves to the limit. With that 
in mind consider the fact that last week 
the excess reserve holdings of our banks 
—the amount by which reserves ex- 
ceeded legal requirements—was $6,- 
820,000,000, and this week the total 
is likely to cross the $7,000,000,000 
mark. 

No other nation has ever before had 
a problem like this, either. It means 
that the traditional method for keeping 
bank-credit inflationary tendencies in 
check has ceased to exist in this country. 
Whether any other method of control 


aa 


can be devised which will be successful 
is an open question. The burden of evi- 
dence is on the negative side. 


8—National defense expenditures: 
For a while after we began to take 
seriously the need for stepping up our 
defense program the Treasury figures 
on expenditures for this purpose showed 
practically no increase over the cor- 
responding period of a year earlier. 
That was natural because as a rule the 
government pays for goods at the time 
of their completion and delivery, not 
at the time they are ordered. Even so 
it appeared that the program was slow 
in getting under way. But there no 
longer is much ground for complaint 
on this score. Defense outlays currently 
are going up by leaps and bounds. For 
the fiscal year to date, or since July 1, 
the total has been $677,000,000 as 
against $370,000,000 in the same period 
last year. And in the first week of 
October it was $82,000,000 as compared 
with $39,900,000 in that week a year 
ago. 

This increase in expenditures is neces- 
sary and all to the good. But isn’t it 
about time someone began to do some 
serious thinking about how the defense 
program is going to be financed? And 
it isn’t enough merely to say that the 
amount needed, say $25,000,000,000, 
will just be borrowed. Can the banks 
handle any such additional volume of 
loans to the government without crack- 
ing up? And can we have this volume 
of bank credit created without giving 
us violent price distortions, inflation, 
and a marked increase in the cost of 
living? Today no one knows the an- 
swer to those questions. 


It is easy to understand why at 
the moment these three problems are 
being pushed into the background and 
the talk is all of the war, our defense 
program, and the political campaign. 
But it must be clear that this is an 
extremely narrow-minded course to 
pursue. These problems are of second- 
ary importance to the defense program 
only in the sense that the foundation 
of a building is of secondary importance 
to its superstructure. To continue to 
ignore them endangers the whole finan- 
cial and economic future of this coun- 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., charged that among 
those conducting the TNEC’s insurance 
survey—meaning the SEC—were some 
“who were not only unfriendly but who 
were decidedly prejudiced” against the life 
firms. Next day Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, TNEC chairman, told the conven- 
tion that there has never been the slightest 
suggestion by any of his group “to weaken 
the present system of state supervision” 
and that the TNEC’s report, to appear 
next month, “will not in any way be ad- 
verse to the life-insurance business.” The 
Senator admitted to reporters, however, 
that he did not know what the SEC might 
recommend to Congress in its own report. 


PersONNEL: Having completed six years 
as president of Bonwit Teller, Inc., New 
York specialty store, during which she 
raised sales to a new peak (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 14), Mrs. Hortense M. Odlum last 
week announced her resignation because 
she “never wanted to be a business wom- 
an.” She will continue with the store as a 
director and as honorary president . . . The 
Daniel Guggenheim Medal, presented an- 
nually in recognition of notable achieve- 
ments in aeronautics, will be awarded for 
1940 to Glenn L. Martin, president of the 
aircraft manufacturing company bearing 
his name, because of his “contributions to 
aeronautical development and the produc- 
tion of many types of aircraft of high per- 
formance,” according to an announcement 
by Elmer A. Sperry, chairman of the 
award board . . . E. W. Ritter, general 
manager of radio-tube manufacturing for 
the RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., was 
named vice president in charge of all man- 
ufacturing and engineering. 


Viston Arp: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. announced that its new Plastacele 
would be used in Louverglas, a product al- 
ready being used experimentally to com- 
bine the efficiency of direct lighting with 
the comforts of indirect illumination. Con- 
sisting of a transparent sheet containing 
thin translucent louvers or “slats” run- 
ning at right angles to its surface, Louver- 
glas cuts off all glare in the normal range 
of vision, while direct light goes through 
the narrow space between the louvers. Use 
of colored louvers makes possible a colored- 
light fixture which sheds white light. Lou- 
verglas was developed by the Doane Prod- 
ucts Corp. in cooperation with du Pont. 


Oyster Factory: The Bluepoints Co., 
Inc., subsidiary of General Foods Corp., 
opened a $200,000 streamlined oyster plant 
at Greenport, L.I., one time whaling center. 
It includes a quick-freezing division and 
boasts of modern conveyor and assembly- 
line methods that enable four boats to be 
unloaded simultaneously, with 1,200 bush- 
els of oysters put through the culling, 
washing, and shucking rooms every hour. 
(Culling and shucking, however, are still 
done by hand.) 
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Built By Plan 


NY worthwhile structure—from hen house to pent house—is not 
improvised but planned. How can an investor hope to create a 
sound and substantial estate unless he ~~ his haphazard dabbling? 


Enduring investment success is not a lucky break. It is something 
built by plan. 

It has been observed that the greater number of people who have 
money at 35 are in danger of losing it before they are 65. Such 
“investment mortality” is due to a variety of causes. Certainly one 


of the chief reasons is failure to plan. 


Actions and Reactions 

The investment program you plan and develop will need strength, 
flexibility—and faithful attention. No investment is good enough to forget. 
Every list, however sound at the start, is exposed to the actions and 
reactions of uncontrollable forces. To steer a course successfully calls 
for systematic planning and careful piloting. 

In working out your plans for protection and profit, you will benefit 
by the unbiased advice of Babson’s Reports. It is a service provided 
solely in the interests of the investor, a service seasoned by the experi- 
ence of a generation,—a service designed to help you plan more 
soundly and to make your plans effective with increasing success. 


Those who fail to plan are planning to fail. 





Three-Point Program 


The purpose of Babson’s Personal Investment Service is to help the 
investor to Protect Principal, Provide Income, and Build Up Capital. It 
makes you the beneficiary of forty years of continuous advisory experi- 
ence. These four decades cover 5 ms, 5 panics, 8 Administrations, 
World War I and now World War II. 

To appreciate fully just how Babson’s Personal Investment Service 
applies to your own circumstances and problems, ask us to send you 
further information. Remember that ceaseless change is constantly switch- 

ing yesterday's investments into 














What's Worrying You NOW? 


the future of which you feel is in doubt? Would 
you appreciate knowing—without charge or 


Reports are being advised to hold or sell the 


Pin This Notice to Your Request 


tomorrow’s s lations. Where 
] do your holdings stand today? 


Babson’s Reports 


Incorporated 


Are you holding securities in any company 


tion—whether investors receiving Babson’s 


securities of that company? , 
If so, ask for our opinion of the security Roger W.. Babson, President 
on which you are in doubt. Babson Park, M ' 


Div. 68-153M Investment Advisors Since 1904 
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Largest World Series Pie in History of Game 
Sees $373,830 of $1,321,817 Go to Players 


Back home in scattered cities and towns 
throughout the nation this week, the pulses 
of some 50 men will jump into high gear 
every time the postman lugs his pack up 
the sidewalk. Those World Series bonuses 
are due in from Commissioner Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis’ office—checks of $5,782 
to each of the winning Cincinnati Red 
regulars, and attractive but nevertheless 
booby prizes of $3,519 to éach of the de- 
feated Detroit Tigers. 

The 1940 classic, stretched out to the full 
limit of seven games before the issue was 
finally settled on Pitcher Derringer’s nar- 
row margin over Pitcher Newsom in that 
famous 2-1 finale Oct. 8, reached a new 
peak for receipts, $1,321,817, including 
$100,000 from the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. for the privilege of boosting its shav- 
ing products in conjunction with a spirited 
play-by-play broadcast of the drama by 
Bob Elson, Red Barber, and Mel Allen. 

The pie, minus the $100,000 radio cut 
from Gillette which was not immediately 
divided, was sliced up as follows: $373,830 





Lardner’s { 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


WEEK END oct. 19 


Notre Dame over Carnegie Tech 
Duke over Colgate 

Columbia over Georgia 

Navy over Drake 

Boston College over Idaho* 
Mississippi over Duquesne 

Penn over Princeton 

Fordham over Pittsburgh 

Yale over Dartmouth** 
Harvard over Army 
Cornell over Syracuse 
Tennessee over Alabama 

North Carolina over N. C. State 
Georgia Tech over Vanderbilt 
Minnesota over Ohio State 
Northwestern over Wisconsin 
Michigan over Illinois 

Iowa over Indiana 

Nebraska over Kansas 

Texas A. & M. over Texas Christian 
Texas over Arkansas 

U.C.L.A. over California 
Washington over Oregon State 
Stanford over Washington State 
Southern California over Oregon 
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*Bombshell 
**Special 
***But close 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Oct. 12: completed 18; fumbled 5; 
both sides offside 2. Success average to 
date: 47 right; 14 wrong; 4 tied: 77%. 











to the players, $332,357 to the clubs, $332,- 
357 to the league offices, and $183,273 to 
Judge Landis’ office. 


§ This being the open season for polls, 
members of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion last week got the urge and voted Paul 
Derringer, who pitched two victories for 
the Reds after losing his first start, as the 
outstanding World Series performer (in 
addition, Gov. Keen Johnson of Kentucky 
made colonels out of Derringer and his 
boss, Manager Bill McKechnie) . 

A 4 per cent swing in the vote—accord- 
ing to many who disagreed with the writ- 
ers’ choice of Derringer—would have elect- 
ed Bucky Walters (he won two and lost 
none), or Newsom, who equaled Derrin- 
ger’s record of two victories and one defeat, 
or Jimmy Wilson, the remarkable 40-year- 
old catcher. Coming out of retirement to 
replace the injured Lombardi, Wilson stole 
the only base in the series, laid down a 
vital sacrifice, smacked six hits (average 
353) , and caught in beautiful style. 

Some of the fans, and a few hard-heart- 
ed writers, pinned the title “goat of the 
1940 series” on Dick Bartell, Detroit 
shortstop, for an alleged mental lapse in 
the final game. After receiving a throw 
from right field in the seventh inning, he 
held on to the ball and stared blankly 
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around the infield while Frank McCor- 
mick, who had started late from second, 
only to stop for no good reason rounding 
third, raced home with the tying tally. In 
all fairness, this lapse cannot be pinned on 
Bartell alone. He had his back to McCor- 
mick’s surprising stop-and-go journey, and 
Dashing Dick’s infield teammates—Geh- 
ringer, Higgins, and York—should have 
sung out the right station in time. Bartel! 
did as much for them all season long. 


The Football Parade 


On the 448th anniversary of Christo- 
pher Columbus’ discovery of America 
(Oct. 12), alumni of West Point and Yale 
discovered a new low in football sorrow. 
The Cadets, facing the “mechanized 
units” of Cornell, suffered their worst de- 
feat ever (45-0), and the Elis, following 
an opening-game defeat by Virginia 19-14 
a fortnight ago, also absorbed their most 
overwhelming shellacking in football his- 
tory when Pennsylvania trimmed them 
50 to 7. These new lows for Army and 
Yale set the stage for a new high in grid 
iron entertainment: the Cornell-Pem 
game, Nov. 23. 

Among other games, just two upsets o! 
major proportions fooled the forecasters 
last Saturday—Navy’s 12-6 setback of 
Princeton and the Rice Owls’ shutout of 
Louisiana State 23-0. 

Eyelash scores settled two other con- 
tests which may have a vital effect on the 
national rankings at the season’s end. 
Texas A. & M., generally ranked No. 1 
team of the nation last year, moved past 





Wide World 


Bill Murphy (36) scoring the first tally in Cornell’s 45-0 rout of Army 














HE answer to that question depends, of course, upon 
what engine you’re talking about. 


An 800-pound automobile engine developed about 30 horse- 


Ww. power in 1915. An engine of the same weight develops over 
ed 100 horsepower today. 

wl And even among modern engines — the way they’re built 
4 and who builds them makes a difference in their worth and 
ost value to the buyer and user. 


It’s somewhat the same with the markets that magazine cir- 
nd culations cover. 

id Some markets have more buying power than others—some 
- put more buying power to work than others. Collier’s market 
— No. 1 Sales Territory in the United States—represents 
top buying power in action. (If you’d like a measure of 
of Collier’s power by a sales manager’s standards, read the 






of panel at the right.) 

Thi ine is edited for people who like actio Collier's today has 2 8 
m- 1s magazine peop n. But it takes os Pi 0 circulati 
he It gets action for itself. Collier’s, of all the multimillion @ market. It tak rculation to make 


weekly magazines published over a long period of years, is 
the only one at its all-time peak today both in circulation 
and advertising revenue. 

It gets action for advertisers, as George A. Patton, vice- 
president and manager of agencies of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, will tell you. Says Mr. Patton: 


ranked No. 1 in nu 











Collier's, w 
4 
firsts‘‘ 


“It_is our plan to make our advertising a means of 
creating continuous public good will towards the field 
representatives of this company. The agent is encour- 
aged to select his best prospects from those to whom 
he has been introduced through his company’s own 


advertising. 


“We have found the readers of Collier's increasingly 
adaptable to this plan and have accordingly 
given Collier's the first preference in our 


advertising.” 
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This Here Now Harmon 


by JOHN LARDNER 


P. acking a basket 
lunch and a few old prej- 
udices, some of us loyal 
Red Grange men traveled 
up to Boston by dory last 
week to see if it’s true 
what they say about 
Thomas Harmon, the all- 
everything halfback from 
Michigan, who was sched- 
uled to do his stuff against 
Harvard. 

You know ‘what they 
say about Harmon. There 
are those who call him the greatest 
back of all time, but most of his boost- 
ers just concentrate their fire on Grange 
and say he is better than the old Red- 
head of Illinois. A remark like that, 
dropped carelessly into the dinner-table 
patter, is enough to make a true Grange 
man shudder all over and swallow his 
Brussels sprouts the wrong way, if so 
be there is a wrong and right way to 
swallow Brussels sprouts. 


Our delegation to the shrine of 
this Harmon was stern and impartial. 
The average football basket lunch con- 
sists of Haig & Haig on wholewheat. 
Not with us. All we carried, per man, 
was a hot bird and a cold pair of field 
glasses. We saw this Harmon plain and 
saw him whole. 

And before going any farther, I 
would like to say that we saw quite a 
lot. 

In his senior year, going on 21, Har- 
mon weighs 195, stands a finger over 
6 feet, and is high, lean, strong, long- 
limbed, and fast. He can shade ten 
seconds for the 100-yard dash. He has 
a change of pace. For a man of his size, 
he cuts and turns with amazing sharp- 
ness. He fakes well out of Michigan’s 
single-wing and T formations. 

He is a better-than-average punter 
and a better-than-average place kicker, 
though not great in either respect. His 
long passes are high and pointed “chin 
up,” which makes them easy to catch 
but also easy for the pass defenders to 
follow. On these, therefore, he needs a 
fast receiver. His angled flat passes are 
better. Here, his motion is deceptive 
and he hits his target consistently. 

We found this Harmon in fine scor- 
ing fettle. You know that he scored 28 
points against California this year and 
21 against Michigan State. Against 


Tommy Harmon 


Harvard, the special dep- 
uty chalker who marks 
up this Harmon’s score 
had a nice, old-fashioned 
day. He didn’t have to 
go to his adding machine. 

Being a handicraftsman 
by choice, the chalker 
was able to remove his 
gloves, shoes, and socks 
and make the count com- 
Acme fortably—but just barely 
i —on the fingers and toes 
of both hands and feet. 
Twenty points. 

Harmon knifed and slashed at the 
Harvard line all day, with good knee 
action. Once he gets through the line 
hole opened by his blocker, Evashevski, 
he cuts and turns brilliantly in the 
secondary to pick up valuable extra 
yards. Harmon often outstrips his in- 
terference on end sweeps, which he 
runs effectively to right or left, a form 
of ambidexterity rare in even the best 
runners. 





It’s just possible that the glory of 
this Harmon is a little hard for some 
of his teammates to take. In pre-game 
practice at Harvard, one of the boys 
looked over his shoulder and _ said: 
“Here comes Harmon. Now the prac- 
tice can begin.” 

Still, the man has a pleasant, self- 
effacing way about him which pre- 
serves him a mild popularity. No men- 
tal meteor, he works hard and gets good 
marks. He wants to be a radio an- 
nouncer and takes voice instruction 
courses at school. 

Better than Grange? Well, now 
we come down to it. It’s a matter 
of definition. This Harmon can do 
more things. He is a little better 
kicker and tackler than Grange, and 
about as good a passer. But a better 
runner? Uh uh. I cling steadfastly 
to my ‘belief that no man, including 
Harmon, ever could carry a football 
with the smooth speed and elusive- 
ness and sure, blazing instinct of Har- 
old the Iceman. 

As for all-around backs, there was a 
man named Thorpe who could do all 
that Harmon can and most of it a 
little better. 

Our expedition came back from 
Boston admiring this here now Har- 
mon, but able to hold its chin up. 
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one of the really tough spots on its 1940 
road to another perfect record when ‘ue 
Aggies survived U.C.L.A. 7-0. Northwest- 
ern with Bill de Correvont, the school- 
boy star of three years ago, sprinting 5 
yards around end with no visible inter- 
ference—beat Ohio State 6-3 and assumed 
a leading role for the Big 10 title (some- 
times called the Big 9 or Big 914, now that 
Chicago has taken to six-man football in 
its own backyard). The greatest obstacle 
in Northwestern’s path appears to be a 
date on Nov. 16 with Tommy Harmon & 
Co. of Michigan, who mopped up Harvard 
last week 26-0 (see Sport Week). 





Baugh’s Bullets 


Among the wondrous feats attributed 
to Samuel Adrian Baugh, the pigskin pro- 
peller of the Washington Redskins, is that 
he can dot an eye with his passes. Accord- 
ing to his admiring boosters, Slingshot 
Sammy is so amazingly accurate he can 
hit the left eye of his right end or the right 
eye of his left end (ends, of course, don’t 
like being hit in the eye any more than 
other people and save face by catching 
the ball) . 

Notwithstanding the legend, there are 
cold statistics which show that Baugh now 
and then uncorks a wild pitch. But there 
is no denying that his record so far this 
season is superb, far and away the best of 
any passer in pro football. 

In 57 attempts, Baugh has completed 
40 passes, an-efficiency average of .701. 
His two closest rivals are far back—Davey 
O’Brien of Philadelphia with the huge 
total of 120 tries and 53 successes, an 
average of .441, and Parker Hall of Cleve- 
land with 32 connections in 76 tries, an 
average of .421. 

Sammy enjoyed one of his hottest after- 
noons last Sunday in Washington. Chuck- 
ing twelve good passes out of seventeen, 
three of them for touchdowns, he paced 
his team to a 28-21 triumph over the Chi- 
cago Cardinals. And largely owing to the 
26-year-old cattle raiser from Sweetwater, 
Texas, the Redskins, with four straight 
victories, survive as the only unbeaten 
pro team so far. 

Until his second year of college at Texas 
Christian—where he later proved a sensa- 
tion in 1935 and 1936—Baugh was just 
another player whose name was frequent- 
ly mispronounced everything from Bow to 
Baff (it should rhyme with law) . He per- 
fected his technique in his back yard, 
pitching through an auto tire that swung 
from a tree like a pendulum. 





Autry’s Horse Fly 


One of the hoariest of Joe Miller’s jests 
is the one that goes: “Did you ever see 
a horse fly?” A horse did fly last week— 
from Hollywood to New York. With him 

















ILLINOI 


a leader in 
metal-working 





THE STATE OF B 





METAL-WORKING PLANTS IN ILLINOIS 


Two thousand, three hundred plants, with 300,000 wage earners, turn 
out $3,000,000,000 worth of products annually—fourteen per cent of 
the industry’s national output—machinery to speed production of the 
necessaries of life—tools to put in the hands of skilled workmen-- 
home conveniences and industrial necessities—farm equipment—rail- 
road supplies—anything made of metal is produced in Illinois. 

It is logical that Illinois should have achieved a leading position in 
this industry. Raw materials are here in abundance or are available 
close at hand. Transportation facilities are unequalled. Labor supply 
is ample. Power, water, and fuel are abundant. The huge middle west 
market is at the doors of manufacturers located in Illinois. The metal- 
working industries have made good use of the natural advantages 
Illinois possesses. 


Investigate the Industrial Advantages of Illinois 


Write for a special confidential report on the production, distribution, and market- 
ing advantages you will gain from an Illinois location for your business. Address 
your inquiry to— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL © STATE HOUSE * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


et Oey 


ALANCED 


ADVANTAGES 
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came innumerable press agents, 50 cow- 
boy suits in gay colors, 50 equally dazzling 
shirts, 20 ten-gallon hats, and 50 pairs 
of boots—all belonging to Gene Autry, 
cowboy crooner of radio and_ the 
movies. 

The caravan arrived in New York in 
time for Autry’s star role as an added at- 
traction in the fifteenth annual World’s 
Championship Rodeo at Madison Square 
Garden, Oct. 9-27. The remainder of the 
Wild West show, which next goes to Bos- 
ton for a Nov. 1-11 date, consisted of the 
usual rodeo shindigs by more than 200 
cowboys and cowbelles—bronc-riding con- 
tests, calf-roping events, trick and fancy 
roping, steer wres¢ing, wild-cow milking, 
and a game of basketball on horseback. 








EDUCATION 


PFT ( Physical Fitness Index) 
Is Boosted as Parallel to IQ 


Strong men through the ages have 
shown off their strength by chinning them- 
selves, throwing out their chests, squeez- 
ing lemons dry with one hand, lifting 
weights, etc. But not until about twenty 
years ago did a physical educator, Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, begin putting these 
feats on a scientific basis to test men’s 


-general condition of health. Former health 


and physical-education director for New 
York State and for Boston University, 





Gene Autry and his horse flew to the rodeo 


he created the Physical Fitness Index. 

Rogers called the index a PFI and con- 
siders it analogous to the IQ (intelligence 
quotient). His “patients” show their lung 
capacity by blowing into a spirometer. 
They chin themselves and lift and dip on 
parallel bars and rings. A dynamometer 
measures hand grip and back and leg 
power. Rogers then adds the scores and 
divides the total by a normal rating for 
the subject’s age, sex, and weight. For the 
average person, the resulting PFI is 100; 
athletes and dancers go as high as 200; 
Rogers himself, who likes yachting, golf, 
and squash, has a PFI of 158. 

The whole business takes only fifteen 
minutes per person. Rogers makes it clear 
that his PFI is general; he leaves it to 
physicians to diagnose specific ailments. 
But he claims that, with corrective exer- 
cise, rest, and medical advice, PFI testing 
can boost general fitness at least ten 
points. And in the 1,000,000 tests so far 
administered he has observed some strange 
phenomena. Thus, tonsilitis cuts a child’s 
PFI even before symptoms appear. A 
drink of liquor increases grip strength for 
a few minutes, then drops it 10 to 30 per 
cent below normal. And, surprisingly, Ro- 
tarians score about ten points higher than 
laborers—indicating that brain work de- 
mands a sound body. 

Rogers now heads the North American 
Physical Fitness Institute in Boston, 
backed by New England physical educa- 
tors. Traveling up and down the land, he 
has sold dozens of schools, colleges, 
YMCAs, and factories on the idea that 
his tests work and increase efficiency. In 
Albany, N.Y., for example, only students 
of equal PFI play against each other in 
intramural sports. 

Last week the 45-year-old educator re- 
turned from his latest tour with news 
that he had organized PFI sponsors 
in Buffalo, Syracuse, and Westchester 
County, N. Y., and that he had talked in 
Philadelphia with John B. Kelly, former 
Olympic champion sculler and Philadel- 
phia Democratic leader recently invited 
by President Roosevelt to organize a na- 
tional physical-fitness drive. Furthermore, 
in the Senate there is pending a bill pro- 
viding for a national physical fitness in- 
stitute to examine government employes, 
soldiers, and draftees. 


New Northfield President 


The evangelist Dwight L. Moody once 
said: “There is no use asking God to do 
things you can do yourself,” and in found- 
ing the Northfield Schools he translated 
this into action. Both the Mount Hermon 
School for Boys and the Northfield Semi- 
nary for girls—making up the Northfield 
Schools at Northfield, Mass.—have a daily 
“work hour.” The girls cook, clean, serve 
meals, do typing, and operate a switch- 
board; the boys paint and plaster, cut and 
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The Roomette—At only a fraction more than 
an open section would cost, this most 
popular of travel innovations provides 
the luxury of a private, air-conditioned 
room which contains a wardrobe, a full- 
sized bed, concealed toilet facilities and 
individual temperature control. 





Jointly owned and operated by 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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in our time. To carry the throngs who pre- 
r this fast, ultra-modern service between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, the Union Pacific 
and the Northwestern have added two su- 
perb, 17-car, Pullman-Standard streamliners 
to their great fleets. And—mark this well— 
despite the fact that they are the biggest 
trains of their type in the country, so aca 
are they in demand by sophisticated travel- 
ers that accommodations are reserved days 
and often weeks in advance. 

Yet only six years have elapsed since this 
company built the first lightweight, streamlined 
train in America. Only six years have been 
needed to span this movement from birth to 
maturity and to establish Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s priority as builder of over 70% of the 
new equipment purchased by the railroads. 

What fies back of this amazing record? 


Sin how the — of travel has quickened 
e 
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The Longest Streamliner in the World... 


C/TY OF LOS ANGELES 


BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 





On every road for whom Pullman-Standard 
has built streamlined trains and cars in 
ever increasing numbers, the answer is the 
same: it is the enthusiastic acceptance which 
travelers like yourself have accorded them. 


These trains are creating new travelers 
—new profits for the railroads 


For, wherever Pullman-Standard stream- 
liners have gone into service, they have done 
more than passively satisfy a need; they 
have actively stimulated a demand. The safe 
speed, the nerve-soothing freedom from vi- 
bration, and the unimaginable body com- 
forts they bring to travel have accomplished 
something akin to that which happened 
when the railroads first drew the country to- 


gether: they have kindled people’s imagination 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY—CHICAGG 


Copyright 1940, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


The Compartment is a spacious, airy, private living 
room for two which at night makes down into a 
luxurious, air-conditioned bedroom equipped 
with full-sized beds, complete toilet and wardrobe 
facilities and individual temperature control. 
o 

The Coaches on this sumptuous train feature both 
porter and registered stewardess-nurse service 
and are perfectly decorated and air-conditioned. 
Their soft, individual, reserved chairs are ad- 
justable to any position—and their washrooms 


are modern, spacious, and fastidiously equipped. 
+. 





The Little Nugget is the social 
center of the City of Los 
Angeles and one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why the time 
one spends on this train 
passes so quickly and 
divertingly. For in atmos- 
phere and entertainment, 
as well as decoration, this 
amusing bar-lounge blends 
every modern comfort and 

. convenience with the op- 

ulent, carefree way of life 

for which California was 


famed in the “Gay 90's”. 










































with the desire to go! They have created a new 
generation of travelers. 

Realizing the full meaning of this, the rail- 
roads have answered your desire for stream- 
lined transportation by making it the spear- 
head of their modernizing policies. And, for 
your protection, they have turned, for 7 out 
of every 10 of the streamlined units they 
have purchased, to Pullman-Standard, who 
not only created lightweight, streamlined 
transportation, but whose cars also estab- 
lished the standard of safety by which all 
similar passenger cars are measured. 





In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman- 
Standard designs and manufactures freight, sub- 
way, elevated and street cars, trackless trolleys, 
air-conditioning systems, chilled tread car wheels 


and a complete ine of car repair parts. 
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store ice, plow fields, and prune shrubs 
—all in part payment of the $700 annual 
cost of educating each student. Last year 
1,103 students worked 330,000 hours to 
earn $66,000 (the average student pay- 
ment was $417). 

The work principle—plus regular courses 
in Bible study—have made Northfield rig- 
orous compared with other prep schools, 
but Moody’s educational theories have 
been all to the good. Today the project, 
now the country’s largest private prepara- 
tory institution, has 28,000 alumni, 150 
buildings, 1,300 acres, a modern hotel, and 
a $2,000,000 chateau donated by a wealthy 
New Yorker (the late Robert F. Schell). 

At a banquet last week the alumni feted 
a new president of the Northfield Schools: 
31-year-old William E. Park, Presbyterian 
minister of Buffalo, N.Y. (Previous presi- 
dents have been Dwight Moody, his son 
William, and Elliott Speer, whose murder 
on the campus six years ago is still un- 
solved.) A good hand at tennis, golf, vio- 
lin, and the piano, Dr. Park thinks the 
elder Moody had the right idea. “Work 
and worship,” he believes, “are needed to 
keep American youth from being soft and 
cynical.” 


ART 


Rio’s Ambassador in Oils: 
Portinari of Brazil Wins Honor 
of One-Man Show in New York 


The second of twelve children born to 
immigrant Italian workers on a Brazilian 
coffee plantation, Candido Portinari first 
heard about art 29 years ago, when he was 
8. Some itinerant painters had come to his 
native Brodowski to redecorate the local 
church, and they allowed the blue-eyed 
youngster (whose right leg had been crip- 
pled for life in a soccer game) to paint the 
stars on the ceiling. 

Portinari’s wagon has been hitched to a 
star ever since, but the way up has been 
tough going in spots. At 15 he arrived in 
Rio de Janeiro with three shirts and a pair 
of pants wrapped in a flour bag and slept 
in a bathtub in a boardinghouse—on con- 
dition that he be up and out by 5, when 
the other boarders would want to bathe— 
while he studied art. For funds, he turned 
out painstakingly accurate copies of photo- 
graphs cheaper than a photographer could 
make enlargements. Until 1928, when he 
received a traveling scholarship, he lived 
skimpingly by painting portraits for what- 
ever they would bring (his fee now is 
$1,000) . 

The scholarship gave Portinari two years 
in Europe, during which he painted little 
and looked a lot—especially (to judge 
from his work now) at Picasso’s classic 
period and oils by Jean Lurcat, Joan Miro, 
Hieronymus Bosch, and other ancient and 





modern surrealists. Since then Portinari 
has established himself as Brazil’s No. 1 
painter—the first big “discovery” of good- 
will art exhibits from Latin America. And 
last week he won an honor coveted by most 
living artists and granted to few—a one- 
man show at the Museum of Modern Art 
in Manhattan, which put on exhibition 91 
of his oils, murals and drawings (some of 
which were selected from a larger show 
held this fall at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts). 

Up from Rio for the occasion, the artist 
himself helped receive the crowd of 2,000 
which turned out for the New York sea- 
son’s first important opening. This trip, 
Portinari’s first to a country he has known 
heretofore only from movies (which he 
attends daily), was financed by sales of 


portraits, for which Portinari is principal- 
ly known and liked in Rio. 

Although the show includes a few 
portraits—such as the striking likeness of 
his friend, the pianist Artur Rubinstein 
(the facile artist turned it out in four 
hours)—the Modern Museum’s emphasis 
is on Portinari’s drawings, which prove 
him a superb draftsman, and on the sur- 
realist landscapes, charged with electric 
blue and peopled by the humble Negro 
peasants of Brazil. 





Masters From East Side 


A quarter of a century ago Abbo 
Ostrowsky, a 22-year-old immigrant art- 
ist, opened a free night art class in a 
dingy room on the top floor of a tenement 
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on New York’s lower East Side. The Rus- 
sian-born youth was not rich, but he had 
persuaded the Educational Alliance (one 
of the oldest community centers in Amer- 
ica) to give him a room so that East Side 
youngsters too poor to afford the 5-cent 
subway fare wouldn’t have to walk to and 
from the National Academy of Design’s 
free art classes some 5 miles uptown. 

The courses had no requirements and of- 
fered no degrees. The students (two at 
the start, now around 200) were (and are) 
boys and girls of the neighborhood: but- 
ton makers, garment workers, bootblacks, 
newsboys, soda jerkers, and so on. Mostly 
immigrants or children of immigrants, 
they are drawn from every race, creed, and 
nationality living in those down-at-heel 
blocks where East Broadway crosses 


. ° ‘ Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Candido Portinari and one of his surrealist landscapes 


Grand Street, one of the most heavily 
populated areas on earth. 

If they could afford it, students chipped 
in $ cents a night for models—street ped- 
dlers, fishmongers, and other picturesque 
neighborhood characters amused and 
pleased to get 25 cents an evening from 
the school just to sit still. (If students 
couldn’t afford the fee, now 50 cents a 
month, they just didn’t—and don’t—pay 
it.) 

Last week, in the spacious and thickly 
carpeted Fifth Avenue galleries of the As- 
sociated American Artists, Ostrowsky’s art 
school—still one of many activities of the 
47-year-old Educational Alliance—cele- 
brated its 25th birthday by opening a 
three-week exhibition of two works each 
by 25 of its most distinguished alumni, 








“The boss sure did 
us a good turn, Polly 


. .. when he arranged Prudential 
Group Insurance for us!” 


“And, Bob, didn’t you say it 
makes the cost of our protec- 
tion less than it would be in 
any other way?” 


“You bet it does, Polly! With the 

’ firm paying part of the premiums, 

k> a $1000 life insurance policy costs 

™, me only a couple of cents a day. 

y It certainly is swell to work for a 

company that does things like 
that for its men!” 
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How both employees and employers 


share in the benefits of Group Insurance: 


The benefits of Group Insurance to 
the employee are easy to see. For 
Group Insurance offers protection at 
lower rates than are possible in any 
other way . . . offers it to many em- 
ployees who cannot obtain individual 
policies at standard rates. 

But more and more today, em- 
ployers are realizing that they, too, 
share in the many benefits of a well- 
planned Group Insurance program. 

For when the management and 
working force of a firm join in this 
systematic way to put money into 
needy homes, they become partners 
in a worth-while cause. Good will and 
better understanding are the natural 
results. 


Then, too, the security offered by 


The Prudential 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


Group Insurance helps relieve the 
minds of many employees with de- 
pendents. The result for all concerned 
is more efficient, productive work. 


For many years The Prudential has 
pioneered in improving the various 
forms of Group Insurance. Today it 
maintains a staff of Group specialists 
—ready at all times to help develop a 
Group Insurance program fitted to 
the particular needs of each employer 
and his employees. 


If you would like further informa- 
tion on The Prudential’s wide selec- 
tion of advanced Group Insurance 
policies, write to: GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT, The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, 


Newark, N. J. 











SOME FEATURES OF 
PRUDENTIAL GROUP INSURANCE 


1. The widespread familiarity of 
The Prudential’s name, and its repu- 
tation for safety and service, assure 
ready acceptance among employees 
for a Group Insurance program with 


The Prudential. 


2. Prudential Group Insurance poli- 
cies are known for their low cost. 


3. For large groups, the “short meth- 
od of accounting” (which originated 
with The Prudential) cuts employer's 
handling time and handling charges 
to a minimum. 


4. The Prudential offers: Group 
Life, Group Accident and Sickness, 
Group Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment, Group Indebtedness, 
and Group Hospitalization and Sur- 
gical Benefits Insurance. 
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drawn from the 1,500 pupils who have 
studied there. 

Of the alumni whose work is now exhib- 
ited in the school’s show, seven are repre- 
sented in the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, three each in the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Museum of Modern Art, 
five in the Brooklyn Museum, three in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and nine in 
museums abroad. They include the paint- 
ers Peter Blume, Philip Evergood, and the 
brothers Isaac and Moses Soyer, and such 
sculptors as Jo Davidson, Chaim Gross, 
Concetta Scaravaglione, and Jacob Ep- 
stein, who sent two bronze heads from 
England especially for the exhibit despite 
war hazards. , 








BOOKS 
A Story of France’s Collapse 
From a Soldier Who Was There 


A soldier’s account of the military col- 
lapse of France has been written by Count 
René de Chambrun, who served at the 
front from September 1939 to May 1940. 
His book, I Saw France Fatt, written 
with an eye for color and humor in spite of 
its grim subject, should prove a valuable 
source to the historian when the whole of 
that melancholy chapter comes to be writ- 
ten. 

Captain de Chambrun, a hereditary 
American citizen by virtue of his descent 
from the Marquis de Lafayette (News- 
WEEK, July 15), was in the Maginot Line 
during the sitzkrieg period and later was 
made liaison officer with the first British 
brigades to arrive in France. He was in 
Flanders in May when the blitzkrieg came 
howling out of the skies. In Belgium, he 
arrested Fifth Columnists who were spread- 
ing rumors among the panic-stricken refu- 
gees. Making his way, in the confusion of 
the rout, to his headquarters, de Cham- 
brun was given important documents to 
deliver to General Weygand in Paris. The 
only way to reach Paris at that time was 
via Dunkerque, then in the midst of the 
historic evacuation, and that was next to 
impossible. De Chambrun reached there, 
however, got a boat to England, and left 
immediately for Paris in a tiny hedgehop- 
ping airplane, capable of doing 75 miles an 
hour in a pinch. 

In Paris, he reported to Weygand, who 
was just then drawing up the plan of cam- 
paign for the Battle of France, and saw 
Marshal Pétain and President Lebrun. De 
Chambrun’s next assignment was to fly to 
America to see if he could expedite the 
sending of supplies to the French Army 
and to give President Roosevelt a first- 
hand report on the war. 

After an interlude in Vichy, de Cham- 
brun is back in this country as a represen- 
tative of the Pétain government, in which 








~ ‘Hansel Mieth 
De Chambrun ‘saw France fall’ 


his father-in-law, Pierre Laval, is Vice 
Premier. The latter part of “I Saw 
France Fall” is an apology for the pres- 
ent French Government and an attempt to 
explain: to Americans the difficulties under 
which it labors. (I Saw France Fatt. 
216 pages, 56,000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $2.50) 





Hemingway’s Spanish War 

Of the writers who saw the Spanish war 
at firsthand, probably more was expected 
from Ernest Hemingway than from any 
other. Because he knew and loved Spain 
and her people out of an intimacy long 
antedating the revolt, because he had 
found in the cause of the Spanish repub- 
lic something to believe in and fight for, 
and, finally, because he is one of the 
great writers of our time, most people 
felt that the novel he would inevitably 
write, in his own good time, would be 
the book about the Spanish war. For 
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Wom THe Be.t Touts, published this 
week, is undoubtedly that book. 

Narrowing his theater of observation, 
Hemingway focuses on a tiny band of 
guerrilla fighters working behind the 
Franco lines in Castile and tells his version 
of the conflict in terms of this atom. The 
action that is under way as the book be- 
gins is the dynamiting of an important 
bridge, an exceedingly dangerous piece of 
sabotage that must synchronize perfectly 
with a projected Republican attack. 

The man entrusted to do the actual 
blowing up is an American novelist, Rob- 
ert Jordan, who has taken a sabbatical 
year from the Western college where he is 
a Spanish instructor to help the Repub- 
licans win their war. He is an intelligent 
man, as well as an expert dynamiter, but 
has too much imagination for the kind of 
violent work to which he has been as- 
signed. 

Pablo, head of the partizans (as the 
Russian general calls the band), is a sav- 
age peasant who had seized power in his 
village at the beginning of “the move- 
ment” and flailed all the Franco adherents 
alive; later, driven out of his town by 
Nationalist troops, he had become one of 
the most fabulous of the guerrilla scourges. 
Now, after a dangerous and bloody year, 
something has happened to Pablo—he is 
weakening inside and Jordan, meeting this 
man he is to work with, notes with uneasi- 
ness the mournful look on Pablo’s face. 

There are two women in the band. Pilar, 
Pablo’s wife, is an ugly, strong, and 
shrewdly intelligent peasant who was once 
mistress to a bullfighter and knows cow- 
ardice when she smells it. She also has 
marked her husband’s lack of stomach for 
his work and has quietly taken the leader- 
ship from him. The other is a girl, Maria, 
who had been forced to watch the Falan- 
gists shoot her mother and father before 
being terribly mistreated at their hands. 
Maria and Jordan fall in love at sight. 
The description of their short and pas- 
sionate affair is some of the most sensi- 
tive and moving writing that Hemingway 
has ever done. 

For more than 400 pages, in which he 
builds up a terrific suspense. Hemingway 
develops his characters, dissecting the 
anatomies of their fear and bravery, break- 
ing down their emotions like some spiritual 
chemist. By the time the little band is 
ready for the final action at the bridge, the 
reader is so completely one with them that 
reading the few intense pages describing 
the end is almost a physical experience. 
And that is great writing. (For Wxom 
THE Bei Touts. 471 pages, 164,000 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Beurnp THE Lines. By A. A. Milne. 124 
pages. Dutton, New York. $1.75. A book 
of not-so-whimsical poems about the pres- 
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Would you 


cut down the apple tree? 


You’ll probably find a few bad apples in a 
bushel of good ones. That’s the way it is 
with beer retailing in America. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
wholesome, law-abiding beer retail establish- 
ments that sell good beer—the refreshing, 
appetizing beverage of moderation. At the 
same time, there is a handful of undesirable, 
anti-social taverns. 

Unfortunately, these few outlaw estab- 
lishments bring discredit to the entire beer 






“THANKS FOR THE 
JOB!”... say 1,000,000 
people put to work by 
beer and ale since their 
return. More than 100 
other industries benefit 
from the making and 
sale of beer and ale. 


BEER...A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR THE NATION 


MURAL 


BEER’S TAXES, $1,000,000 A DAY, 
COULD PAY FOR GRAND COULEE 
DAM IN 186 DAYS... 

Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia 
River will be the most massive struc- 
ture ever built by man. Beer and ale 
taxes, Federal, State and local, could 
quickly pay for it. 






industry. To protect your right to drink 
good beer, the Brewing Industry wants such 
“‘black sheep”’ retailers eliminated entirely. 

It has instituted a ‘‘clean-up or close-up” 
program—now in effect in some states and 
being extended. 

We’d like you to know about this socially 
important program. May we tell you about 
it in an interesting free booklet? Write: 


United Brewers Industrial Foundation, 
Dept. F19, 21 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
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ent war, by the author of “Winnie-the- 
Pooh.” One, which might be entitled 
“Pooh to Adolf,” ends: 


Uneasy Corporal, with shambling gait, 
Pale hero for a housemaid in her sleep, 
Apotheosis of the second-rate, 

Even your wickedness is somehow cheap. 


Joun D. Rocxeretier. By Allan Nev- 
ins. Two volumes. 1,430 pages, 455,000 
words. Illustrations, appendixes, index. 
Scribners, New York. $7.50. This work, 
by the noted American historian, is less 
a personal memoir of the elder Rocke- 
feller than it is a book on what is im- 
plie. in the subtitle: “The Heroic Age 
of American Enterprise.” It is not an 
“official” life. 


Books Auive. By Vincent Starrett. 360 
pages, 95,000 words. Random House, New 
York. $3. A delightful gossip book about 
famous books and authors, written by a 
well-known bibliophile, editor, and wit. 





MYSTERY WEEK 

Mopper 1n tHe Mist. By Zelda Popkin. 
286 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. 
The scene is the North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts; the victim is the lovely Nola 
Spain; and the detectives are Mary Car- 
ner and Chris Whittaker, who interrupt 
their honeymoon to unfold a tale that is 
a nice blend of humor and spookiness. 


Sinc a Sone or Homiciwwe. By James 
R. Langham. 307 pages. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. Sammy Abbott, special in- 
vestigator for the D.A.’s office, could hard- 
ly admit finding Harvey Wallace’s corpse 
without implicating himself. So hard- 
boiled Sammy and slightly zany Ethel, 
his wife, tracked down the real murderer 
in one of the most entertaining stories of 
the year. 


RELIGION 





Episcopalians Weigh Problems 


From New Hymnals to Divorce 


The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
presiding Episcopal bishop, stood forth to 
address his church last week. In the big 
Kansas City Municipal Auditorium, trans- 
formed into a church by a temporary 
altar and chancel, the rangy Virginian 
solemnly delivered the keynote sermon 
to 9,000 other Episcopalians assembled for 
their 53rd triennial convention: 

“The war may be compared to a surgi- 
cal operation which serves to eliminate 
that which threatens the very life of the 
patient, but which in itself involves the 
danger of shock and which leaves the 
patient in a weakened condition ... As 
Christians we should endeavor to do ev- 
erything possible to avert the moral dan- 
gers necessarily involved in war. More- 
over, we should pray that out of it may 
come renewed opportunity for the ad- 
vancement of God’s purpose.” 

The bicameral parliament—a house of 
150 bishops and another of 500 lay and 
clerical deputies—representing America’s 
1,942,000 Episcopalians, then settled down 
to the two-week job of legislating, mean- 
while hearing reports and facing major 
problems: 


{ Answering a complaint of laymen that 
Episcopal hymns are pitched too high for 
untrained singers, a commission proposed 
a new Hymnal, with 200 new, suitably 
pitched tunes, including the Negro spirit- 
ual “Were You There When They Cruci- 
fied My Lord?” 


§ A strategy commission advised against 
missionary work among Roman Catholics 
“whose allegiance is fixed.” 


{ One report postponed decision on the 


proposed “concordat” leading to merger 
with Presbyterians (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 6, 
1939), but another suggested joining the 
World Council of Churches, to which 63 
non-Roman Catholic faiths now belong. 
(Monday the bishops voted final approval 
of affiliation with the Federal Council of 
Churches.) 


{A commission recommended that thie 
canon which now forbids remarriage of a 
divorced Episcopalian, unless he is an 
innocent party in an adultery case, |e 
broadened to include all divorced com- 
municants, since the adultery grounds puts 
marriage on a “physical basis” and other 
factors can also wreck a marriage. Tlic 
proposal, while building a stronger fence 
against remarriage of divorced members, 
is at the same time a liberalization of thie 
old canon, for it provides a loophole not 
previously present: the divorced com- 
municant, automatically excommunicate! 
on remarriage, could be reinstated through 
a plea to his Bishop “since forgiveness 
should be characteristic of the church and 
allowance should be made for the indi- 
vidual’s attitude and his spiritual need of 
the church in his new relationship.” In a 
preliminary vote, the House of Bishops 
backed the elimination of the adultery 
exception, but went one step farther 
toward liberalization: it emphatically op- 
posed automatic excommunication for re- 
marriage. 


The Soldiers of God 


As the Army grows, so grows the Army’s 
Corps of Chaplains. In Washington last 
fortnight Mgr. William R. Arnold, chief of 
the 236 chaplains now serving, estimated 
he would need at least 1,000 more within a 
year, including those to be called up from 
the Reserve. And the War Department an 
nounced the soldiers of God would be mo- 
torized: in each division, chaplains will op- 
erate a 114-ton truck and trailer fitted with 
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a public-address system, portable altar, pul- 
pit, and organ, field desk, typewriter, Cath- 
olic mass and Protestant communion kits, 
Bibles, hymnbooks, etc. 

Last week Protestants and Catholics re- 
sponded. As “liaison official” between the 
churches and chaplains, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America 
appointed a man who served as chief of 
Chaplains during the World War—Presi- 
dent Paul Dwight Moody of Middlebury 
(Vt.) College, son of the great evangelist 
Dwight L. Moody. (In a similar post for 
Catholics is Bishop John F. O’Hara of the 
Army-Navy diocese.) The Federal Coun- 
cil’s Bulletin reported openings for 400 
non-Reserve soldier-ministers. The Cath- 
olic News, New York archdiocesan weekly, 
appealed for 275 new soldier-priests. 





Biblical Consultor 


The Roman Catholic Church has al- 
ways insisted that the Bible be interpreted 
by its most skilled theologians, not by in- 
dividual laymen. And in 1902 Pope Leo 
XIII cemented this doctrine of dogmatic 
uniformity by appointing a Pontifical Bib- 
lical Commission of Cardinals, charged with 
solving knotty scriptural problems. The 
commission in turn named eminent schol- 
ars as its consultors, to submit opinions on 
whatever questions might come up. After 
long research, the tribunal has decided, for 
example, that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch; that neither Christ nor his Apostles 
said anything definite about the Second 
Coming; and that the first three chapters 
of Genesis are historical fact. 

In New York last week, at the big 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America and the 
Order of Preachers (Dominican Fathers) 
offered a solemn mass of thanksgiving for 
a papal honor bestowed upon one of their 
members. Pope Pius XII had named a 
Dominican, the Very Rev. Charles J. Cal- 
lan, as the first native American consultor 
to the Biblical commission. 

Awaiting his first assignment from 
Rome, Father Callan followed his usual 
routine this week. He lives with his friend 
and collaborator on more than a score of 
theological books, Father John A. McHugh, 
at Hawthorne, N. Y. Every morning they 
drive together to nearby Maryknoll, where 
both teach at the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Seminary. Then they ride back to 
Hawthorne to edit the scholarly Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. As an editor of the 
forthcoming revision of the Douay-Rheims 
New Testament, Father Callan also at- 
tends to his job of rephrasing the Gospels 
in modern English. In the evening, Father 
Callan cooks supper for Father McHugh; 
he himself never eats after lunch. 

A spare, sensitive man of 63, Father Cal- 
lan habitually works hard but says he did 
no writing this summer: Hitler’s victories 
in Europe upset him. 
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“Here I sit— 
holding up the defense program!” 








“Orders, letters, memorandums, filing and 
what not—stacked on my desk. And I sit 
waiting for him to finish dictating. No 
wonder things move slow.” 





REO 


xk * 
ee it’s easy to see where the trouble = work together more effectively. With 
starts. Old-fashioned, time-wasting 
two person dictation is the real culprit. 

For while she sits waiting for the 
boss’s next word, other work waits, too. 
Someone is looking for those orders 
and letters. All down the line there’s 
needless delay, and bottlenecks grow. 

Dictaphone can prevent all this. It 
helps executive and secretary both 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto NW-10 


this modern dictating machine you get 
thingsdone when they ought tobedone. 
Without delay...and without rushing. 

Find out now what the Dictaphone 
Method can do for you. Arrange to see 
the new Dictaphone movie, “What's an 
Office, Anyway?” Or try a Dictaphone 
for yourself—at no cost or obligation. 
Just fill in the coupon... mail it today! 


() Please have your local representative arrange a showing for 
me of the Dictaphone movie «* What's an Office, haguagl” 


() Please send me your Progress Portfolio describing the new 
Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. 





BACK stiff as a 


6, 
“muscles swell 


DRIVE OUT FATIGUE ACIDS! 


Those sore, “tight”” muscles that plague 
you after unusual exercise are caused by 
excess fatigue acids. These waste products 
accumulate in your muscles—making them 
swell painfully inside their sheaths. It’s 
agony to move! 


Relieve that suffering! Splash 
Absorbine Jr. over the sore muscles 3 or 4 
times a day. Laboratory tests prove 
Absorbine Jr. steps up your circulation so 
that fresh blood carries those irritating 
acids away. Then. you get real relief. 
Swelling reduces—your muscles limber 
up—stiffness goes! Millions depend on 
Absorbine Jr. to relieve muscular aches 
and pains. They’ve found it is 


1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. Free sample— 
Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220X Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 
Athlete's Foot 


Strains, Bruises 


ABSORBINE JR. 








Your desk chair can mean far more 

to you than a dozen suits, yet do you 

buy it with the same care? Whether 

you wear ready-made clothes or have 

them tailored, you, of course, insist 

on their being made to fit you. 

Thousands of executives are likewise now having their chairs 
scientifically adjusted to fit. They have heard how much 


proper sitting helps to sustain energy, reduce chair tired- . 


ness, improve posture and efficiency. 

Do/More Triple Feature Chairs are designed to give you all 
these advan . Every chair is adjusted 
to the occupant—to contribute to his com- 
fort and well being. Until you sit in this 
unusual chair you will never know what 
it can do for you, When the heads of many 
of the nation’s leading corporations pre- 
fer one particular make of chair, there 
must be a reason! 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 
We will gladly send a book giving you 
more in detail regarding office sitting 
habits and full information regarding 
Domore. No obligation. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
1011 Franklin Street, Elkhart, indiana 
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The Cleveland News 


Ophthalmologist chiefs: Spencer (41), Brawley (’40), Lloyd (°42) 








SCIENCE 


‘Alkaline Nose’ Breeds Colds, 


Convention of Specialists Told 





A healthy man’s blood is slightly on the 
“alkaline side”—that is, it contains an 
excess of acid-neutralizing mineral salts. 
But if this normal alkalinity increased 
by a fraction of 1 per cent, he would die 
after violent convulsions, while a similarly 
small shift toward the acid side would 
result in a coma from which the victim 
would never awaken. However, delicately 
controlled body mechanisms automati- 
cally preserve the blood’s vital balance and 
prevent such extremes, hundreds of tests 
have shown. 

New facts of great importance to medi- 
cine about another acid-alkaline relation- 
ship—in the mucous membranes of the 
nose—were described last week by Dr. 
Noah D. Fabricant of the University of 
Illinois before the 2,000 specialists at the 
Cleveland meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngol- 
ogy (top-ranking group of ear, eye, nose, 
and throat specialists). Unlike the blood, 
the normal secretions of these tissues are 
usually slightly acid and most of the germs 
associated with respiratory diseases don’t 
breed well in “sour” surroundings. 

But electrical records made with a 
special glass electrode inserted in the nos- 
tril showed that the nasal secretions of 
fifteen patients suffering from colds and 
sinusitis were shifted toward the alkaline, 
germ-favoring side. In healthy persons 
rest and sleep tend to promote the acid 
trend and build up resistance, but eating 
and sneezing, Dr. Fabricant found, make 
nasal fluids more alkaline. 

Although a discussion of this paper 
brought out the point that there might be 
some good but unexplained reason for alka- 
line production during nose-affecting ill- 
nesses, the Chicago physician believed this 
trend of nature should be counteracted. He 
suggested that the sniffing of inhalants con- 
taining adrenal-gland extracts might do 


much to help persons fight the common 
cold and other respiratory ailments (he 
advised against the use of benzedrine be- 
cause this drug decreases acidity) . 

That gasoline fumes and particles in- 
haled from tar roads may be partly respon- 
sible for the increasing incidence of cancer 
of the “voice organ,” the larynx, was as- 
serted by two Philadelphia throat experts 
—Dr. Chevalier Jackson and his son, Dr. 
Chevalier L. Jackson. These possibilities 
are indicated by tests on animals which 
died from the disease after prolonged ex- 
posure to the substances. The surgeons 
added that tobacco-smoke ingredients were 
also suspected in this connection. They 
also said that cancer of the larynx was 
“fatal if not treated early—otherwise 85 to 
95 per cent curable.” 

Before the Academy’s annual banquet 
Oct. 9, members elected Dr. Ralph Irving 
Lloyd of Brooklyn, N. Y., their president- 
elect for 1942. Dr. Frank E. Brawley of 
Chicago has been the president this year, 
and next year the current president-elect, 
Dr. Frank R. Spencer of Boulder, Colo., 
will head the group. 





Legal Battle for Microbes 


More than six years ago Cornelius F. 
Arzberger, Terre Haute chemical research- 
er, discovered a new species of bacterium. 
The versatile spindle-shaped organisms 
caused sugar mash to ferment into such 
commercially valuable substances as the 
ethyl alcohol of liquors, butyl alcohol (used 
in the manufacture of automobile lacquers 
and other products), and acetone (an in- 
gredient of smokeless powders and paint 
removers) . 

Arzberger christened the microbes Clos- 
tridium _saccharo-butyl-acetonicum-lique- 
faciens and then tried to patent them! 
The Indiana scientist argued that bacte- 
ria were technically classified as plants 
and that, according to a law passed in 
1930, newly “invented” plants could be 
patented. His plea refused by the United 
States Patent Office, Arzberger appealed 
and lost in the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. An article in last week’s issue 
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of News Edition—a publication of the 
American Chemical Society—revealed 
why. 

According to the article, rejection of 
Arzberger’s claim was based, among other 
things, on the fact that the 1930 law pro- 
vides the plant inventor shall have the 
right to propagate new growths “asexual- 
ly"—by “grafting, budding, cutting .. . 
and the like.” But the court ruled that 
Clostridium multiples at its own sweet 
will without the benefit of man, whereas 
a patent would prevent anyone from re- 
producing the growth without the pat- 
entee’s permission. 

The article continued: “If Arzberger 
had been granted a patent, persons right- 
fully having his species [of bacteria] in 
their possession would be guilty of in- 
fringement all the while the bacteria prop- 
agated themselves, although the possessor 
of the bacteria committed no overt act. 
Such a situation is not contemplated by 
our patent law.” 

PS.: Arzberger did get a patent—but 
on the process, not the microbes. United 
States Patent No. 2,139,108 grants him 
the exclusive right to use his bacteria with 
the 46-letter name to produce butyl and 
ethyl alcohols and acetone. 





‘Ambulance Battalions, Air’ 


The Association of Military Surgeons of 
the United States has expanded from 50 
National Guard doctors in 1891 to its pres- 
ent roll call of 5,000 medical officers. Dur- 
ing that period, association members—in- 
cluding Dr. Walter Reed, pioneer in yel- 
low-fever control; Dr. William C. Gorgas, 
director of sanitation during construction 
of the Panama Canal; and Dr. Hans Zins- 
ser, Harvard typhus authority who died 
last month (Newsweek, Sept. 16) —have 
led many health advances. 

Last week, as the European war con- 
tinued to tax the efforts of foreign doc- 
tors, the surgeons’ group met in Cleveland 
to profit by recent experiences and to de- 
velop new methods that will aid American 
armed forces. Some papers of special im- 
portance heard by the more than 500 dele- 
gates: 


Frying AmpButaNnces: Lamenting that 
the aerial method of evacuating casualties 
“has been sadly neglected by all nations 
except Germany,” Lt. Col. David N. W. 
Grant, chief flight surgeon of the United 
States Army Air Corps, described the ad- 
vantage of flying ambulances. They avoid 
delays on roads congested by incoming 
supplies or pitted with shell holes and 
greatly reduce the danger of hemorrhages 
because of the smoothness of flying as 
contrasted with jarring of automobile am- 
bulances. 

The officer suggested that units be 
formed called “Ambulance Battalions, 
Air.” A fleet of single-motored ambulance 
planes would land at medical centers 3 to 
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@ Don’t be haunted by the sense that your freight ship- 
ments are receiving anything but the finest modern 
service available! There’s an excuse for slow, ineffi- 
cient traffic in the jungle. But when you ship via 
Santa Fe there’s no shadow of doubt, no ghost of uncer- 
tainty as to whether you’re getting the best. You are! 


Improved, faster schedule trains provide: 

@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
Chicago. 

@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Leavenworth. 

@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, 
Houston, and Beaumont. 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
















@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to 
Kansas City. 


@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload 
merchandise. 







@ Ship via SANTA FE and know the tangible 
benefits of a service that maintains a great liv- 
ing tradition for speed and dependability! 









S a nt | Fe | @ For full particulars as to rates, service, etc., 


y A consult your nearest Santa Fe representative, 
J. J. GROGAN 
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5 miles behind fighting forces, pick up 
about three patients each, and transport 
them 10 to 50 miles to base fields for trans- 
fer to large bimotored transports. These 
superambulances could hold as many as 30 
soldiers and would travel at an average 
rate of 180 miles an hour. 


Sotprer’s Heart: After the World War, 
the majority of patients suffering from 
heart disorders in veterans’ hospitals were 
found to be afflicted with an ailment 
known as “soldier’s heart”—described by 
Drs. G. W. Crile and E. P. McCullagh of 
the Cleveland clinic as a chronic nervous 
disorder with permanent “stage fright” 
symptoms—palpitations, pallor, sweating, 
and coldness of the hands and feet. The 
normal restraining influence—delicate bal- 
ance between the thyroid and adrenal 
glands which control energy output and 
bodily reactions to fear respectively—is up- 
set. To treat the condition the Cleveland 
surgeons severed certain nerves which play 
vital roles in relaying impulses to the ad- 
renal glands—two triangular bodies, one 
located above each kidney—and thus cut 
the lines of communication to the organs. 
Out of the 127 victims of soldier’s heart, 
119 were improved or cured. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


When Dr. Harvey Cushing died in New 
Haven a year ago’ (Newsweek, Oct. 16, 
1939), he left a record as one of the 
world’s greatest brain surgeons. But he 
also enjoyed a reputation as an author, 
having written “From a Surgeon’s Jour- 
nal” (a brilliant account of his World War 
experiences) and a two-volume biography 
of Sir William Osler—who, as professor 
of medicine at Johns Hopkins University 
from 1889 to 1904, did much to establish 
the present high standards of American 
medicine. Last week this biography 
(which won a Pulitzer Prize in 1925) was 
published in New York as a special one- 
volume, $5 edition to meet the demands 
of many doctors, students, and interest- 
ed laymen who couldn’t afford to pay the 
$12:50 price of the two-volume version. 
(THe Lire or Sik Witu1aM Oster. 1,417 
pages, 600,000 words. Index. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $5.) 


" New hope in the fight against one of 
medicine’s least-understood epidemic dis- 
eases—influenza—was presented at a De- 
troit meeting of the American Public 
Health Association last week by Dr. Frank 
L. Horsfall Jr. of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Many large-scale outbreaks during 
the past seven years have been traced to 
strains of the so-called “Influenza A 
virus,” and Dr. Horsfall revealed that a 
single under-the-skin injection of a vac- 
cine combining this agent and the virus 
that causes canine distemper supplied one 
human being with protective antibodies 
for at least three months. 
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Symphony’s Overture Week: 
Chicago Holds Golden Jubilee 
as Five Others Open Season 


The conductor Theodore Thomas, who 
has been called the Messiah of music jn 
America, was walking the streets of Phila- 
delphia a little more than half a century 
ago, worrying as usual over his symphony 
orchestra’s unpaid bills. A Chicago busi- 
nessman, who had heard Thomas conduct 
on a tour to that city, approached the vet- 
eran musician to ask: “Would you go to 
Chicago if you were offered a permanent 
orchestra there?” 

“I'd go to hell,” exploded Thomas, “for 
a permanent orchestra.” 


Dr. Stock enters 36th season 
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Thomas went to Chicago and lived to 
conduct the first concerts in what is now 
Orchestra Hall; after his death in January 
1905, he was succeeded by a young Ger- 
man-born viola player who came to this 
country at his suggestion: Dr. Frederick 
Stock, who this year observes his 45th sea- 
son as a member of the orchestra and his 
36th as conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony—a record of continuous conducting 
unequaled in this country and perhaps in 
the world. 

Last week the orchestra opened its gold- 
en jubilee, for which Dr. Stock composed 
a symphonic Festival Fanfare, in which, 
he says, “the orchestra really goes to town. 
There is everything in the composition but 
the cash register.” A handful of the world’s 
ranking composers—including Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Darius Milhaud, and Roy Harris 
—have written compositions in honor of 
the jubilee, and from a competition works 
by two newcomers will be chosen for first 
performances by the symphony. 

Another feature will be the orchestra’s 
exchange of concerts in November with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
which last week opened its 99th season in 
Carnegie Hall under John Barbirolli’s ba- 
ton. 

Other orchestras also began their sea- 
sons last week (the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra jumped the gun by opening under Eu- 
gene Ormandy Oct. 4). In Boston’s Sym- 
phony Hall the frail and fiery little maestro 
Sergei Koussevitzky conducted the first 
of a series of programs which will include 
premiéres of symphonies by Paul Hinde- 
mith, Igor Stravinsky, and Roy Harris, as 
well as a miniature Mozart festival in hon- 
or of the 150th anniversary of his death. 
And in the Cincinnati Music Hall, the 
English-born conductor Eugene Goossens 
put war worries behind him to preside for 
the tenth consecutive year over the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony’s season. 

In addition, last week saw Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski open the Cleveland Orchestra’s 
23rd season with a timely performance 
in Severance Hall of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ “London” Symphony (which 
Koussevitzky also performed in Boston). 
And in New York, young Hans Wilhelm 
Steinberg raised the baton for the NBC 
Symphony. This three-year-old orchestra, 
just back from a successful South Ameri- 
can tour, goes on the must list Nov. 23 
when Arturo Toscanini takes over. 





RECORD WEEK 


In her second album for Victor within 
a year, Lily Pons, coloratura soprano, pre- 
sents OperATIC SELECTIONS AND Soncs— 
a collection of vocal works running from 
Bishop’s “Pretty Mocking Bird” to Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun” from 
the opera “Le Coq d’Or.” The best of the 
group, however, are the two operatic selec- 
tions in which Miss Pons is joined by 
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WITH THE NEW 


PHILCO 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
Kadto-F LOY uph 


A new kind of Radio-Phonograph, 
invented by Philco, now brings you 
new delights in recorded music! 


No Needles to Change 


The pointed steel needle that scrapes music 
from the record is gone! Instead, a rounded 
jewel that never needs changing floats gently 
over the record grooves and reflects the 
music on a light beam from a tiny mirror 
to a Photo-Electric Cell. Only Philco has it! 


Records Last 10 Times Longer 
Enjoy valuable records for 700 playings 
without fear of wear . . . 10 times longer! 


Glorious New Purity of Tone 


Surface noise reduced by 10 to 1. No sac- 
rifice of “highs” to enjoy rich deep “lows” 
. . » hear the full beauty of every record! 


New Tilt-Front Cabinet ... no lid to raise, 
no need to remove decorations. And start- 
ling improvements in radio reception! 


Phiko 608P, Illustrated, only $12.95 down 


SEE AND HEAR IT AT YOUR 
NEAREST PHILCO DEALER 
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Giuseppe de Luca, the distinguished Ital- 
ian baritone, in singing the first-act duets 
from Verdi’s “Rigoletto” and Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville.” (One 10-inch and 
three 12-inch records in album, $4.25.) 


A Nonsense ALPHABET SutTeE which sets 
Edward Lear’s verses to simple music for 
very young children is issued this month 
by Columbia (two 10-inch records in al- 
bum, $1.50), which has also recorded 
Moussorgsky’s “Seven Episodes of Child 
Life” as Tue Nursery (two 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $1.50). For more sophis- 
ticated youngsters—up to 14—a new Decca 
release, SELECTIONS FOR CHILDREN, pro- 
vides excellent entertainment. The tunes 
are as contagious as measles and include 
“The Whistler and His Dog,” “Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers,” “Mickey Mouse’s 
Birthday Party,” “There’s Something 
About a Soldier,” and the amusing “Fer- 
dinand the Bull” (six 10-inch records, 
$2.60) . 








RADIO 


A Wife’s View of a Genius 


Early in 1886 a young man of 20 ap- 
plied for a job in Thomas A. Edison’s lab- 
oratory at Harrison, N.J. The Master 
was busy on a problem, so the youngster 
stated his business on a slip of paper. 
“Am very busy. What do you know about 
electricity?” Edison scrawled. “Do not 
know anything about electricity, but can 
learn pretty quick,” was the answer. 
“Have enough men now who do not know 
anything about electricity,” was the pay- 
off from Edison. 

Nevertheless, Reginald A. Fessenden 
went into electricity—the hard way, by 
working on até underground electrical con- 
duit in New York City. By the end of the 
year, he was rewarded with a job in Edi- 
son’s laboratory; a year later, he became 
head chemist. Eventually the time came 
when Fessenden knew a great deal about 
electricity. 

Last week a biography of the inventive 
genius, written with a strange mixture of 
awe and tenderness by his widow, Helen 
M. Fessenden, detailed an amazing career. 
Under contract to the Weather Bureau in 
1902, he developed an entirely new sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy—forerunner of 
modern radio—and earlier had even suc- 
ceeded in producing a crude form of wire- 
less telephony for the first time. Later, 
having formed the National Electric Sig- 
nal Co., he instituted—in 1906—the ini- 
tial two-way transatlantic wireless com- 
munication (Mrs. Fessenden fails to men- 
tion that Marconi had succeeded in send- 
ing signals across the Atlantic one way in 
1901). 

Like many inventors, Fessenden spent a 
goodly portion of his life in court defend- 





ing patents, and in this he seems to have 
been extremely unsuccessful. Litigation 
through the war years and beyond, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from inventing 
submarine detectors and signaling oscil- 
lators and even dabbling in archeology. 
Fessenden was probably one of the least- 
publicized great inventors in history and, 
if his wife’s statements are correct, one of 
the most abused. (FEsseENDEN, BuILDER or 
Tomorrows. 362 pages, 121,000 words, 


Coward-McCann, New York. $3.) 


Alice Marble on Football 


As a blond tomboy in the 1920s Alice 
Marble rough-and-tumbled with her three 
brothers, getting many a bump playing 
baseball and football on sand lots in San 
Francisco. Since then, in addition to be- 
coming the best woman tennis player in 
the world, she has designed clothes, writ- 
ten articles for magazines, and sung in 
night clubs. 

Last week the 27-year-old Miss Marble 
slipped back toward youthful memories. 
Stumped for a football reporter with the 
season well under way, WNEW, an inde- 
pendent New York City station, suddenly 
hired her to do two fifteen-minute foot- 





Wide World 


Alice Marble: now it’s football 


ball-analysis broadcasts a week—Friday 
and Saturday at 7:45 p.m. EST. In addi- 
tion, she is to do play-by-play descriptions 
if negotiations for WNEW’s coverage of 
certain games go through. 

Schooled by her brothers—all of whom 
played football in high school—the ath- 
letic beauty took to the microphone last 
Friday evening like a veteran and made 
her selection of winners for the following 
day. When the gridiron dust had settled 
Saturday evening, skeptical but admiring 
masculine listeners discovered she had 
made 31 correct picks out of 45, with 
three ties. 
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MOVIES 


‘Knew What They Wanted’ 
—With Assist by Hays Office 


The late Sidney Howard’s Pulitzer Prize 
play, THey Knew Wuart Tuey WANTED, 
appeared first on Broadway sixteen years 
ago. Twice, under different titles—“The 
Secret Hour” and “A Lady in Love”—it 
has been adapted for the screen. Even so, 
the third and current version is neither 
dated nor stale. This story of simple peo- 
ple in the California grape country is a 
quiet and moving character study, excel- 
lently acted by a fine cast. 

Unofficially, Erich Pommer—producer 
for RKO-Radio—credits Joseph Breen of 
the Hays office as contributing screen writ- 
er. For several years the Howard play had 
been frowned on by Hollywood cen- 
sors. Breen’s suggestions, incorporated in 
Robert Ardrey’s honest script, solve the 
problem of seduction and an illegitimate 
baby without doing violence to the spirit 
of the original. Except for minor changes, 
this is still Sidney Howard’s comedy- 
drama of Tony Patucci’s mail-order court- 
ship with Amy, the faded waitress who 
quits her San Francisco job to marry him 
sight unseen. Once again the childish Italian 
relies on the penmanship and photograph 
of Joe, his handsome foreman, to persuade 
Amy of his worth, and Amy arrives to 
discover her suitor’s pathetic deception. 

The story of Joe and Amy’s unpremedi- 
tated betrayal of their trusting benefactor 
and of Tony’s triumph through forgiveness 
has been directed by Garson Kanin with 
subtlety and understanding. Although 
Charles Laughton occasionally indulges in 
some florid histrionics to project an ex- 
citable Latin, he makes his Tony a believ- 
able and appealing figure. Equally effective 
—even if she is miscast as the colorless 
nonentity who is willing to settle for the 
first man that offers marriage—is Carole 
Lombard’s impersonation of the girl who 
(according to the Hays office ending) will 
one day return with her child to be his 
wife. William Gargan, as Tony’s erring 
foreman, gives the best performance of his 
career, heading a supporting cast that in- 
cludes two solid portrayals—that of Harry 
Carey as the doctor and Frank Fay as the 
tolerant Father McKee. 








‘Too Many Girls’ 


George Abbott, sponsor of more than his 
share of Broadway successes, makes his 
Hollywood debut as a producer-director 
by bringing one of his 1939 musical-com- 
edy hits to the screen for RKO-Radio. 
Too Many Grrts offers plenty of youth 
and misguided energy, but nothing to in- 
dicate that the West Coast movie-makers 
need look to their laurels. 

From his Broadway company the pro- 





THANKS TO 
POLIDENT Beauty Bath 


Keeps Plates Like New—Without Brushing 


Are you letting dingy false teeth destroy your 
smile ... perhaps your whole charm? Does 
the very thought of unattractive plates make 


FALSE TEETH WEARERS 
often worst breath offenders 


A dark film collects on plates and 
bridges, that soaks up odors and 
impurities! It gets in crevices 
where brushing can’t even reach! 
Almost always it results in “‘den- 
ture breath’—probably the most 
offensive breath odor. You won't 
know if you have it but others 
will! Yet Polident quickly dis- 
solves all film — leaves 

plates absolutely odor- 

free and sweet. 7 
Millions call Pol- 

ident a blessing! 








you self-conscious when you should be well- 
poised? The thing to do is—get Polident—a 
powder that magically dissolves away tar- 
nish, stain, food-deposits from plates, remov- 
able bridges—without brushing, acid or dan- 
ger! What a difference in the way your plate looks 
and feels! Polident purifies your plate — leaves it 
clean — attractive! Gums look more “alive” too! 
Leading dentists recommend POLIDENT. Only, 
30c, any drug store; money back if not delighted, 
Hudson Products, Inc., 220 West 19th St., New York, N. Y, 
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Cleans, Purifies Without Brushing! 
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glass water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 10 
to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 
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Sailor men on the loose: a scene from the Ford-O’Neill ‘The Long Voyage Home’ 


ducer drafted such pleasant players as Ed- 
die Bracken, Hal LeRoy, and the Cuban 
Desi Arnaz; his local talent includes Lu- 
cille Ball, Ann Miller, Frances Langford, 
and Richard Carlson. All of them sing and 
dance, solo and en masse, with great en- 
thusiasm, and the Richard Rodgers-Lorenz 
Hart score still offers several catchy tunes, 
among them “I Didn’t Know What Time 
It Was” and “Love Never Went to Col- 
lege.” On the other hand, the film manages 
only a handful of laughs. Abbott’s direc- 
tion, in the stage manner, is ill suited to 
the screen, and his story about four foot- 
ball players who are hired to play collec- 
tive and collegiate bodyguard to the rich- 
est co-ed in New Mexico’s mythical Pot- 
tawatamie is flimsy fiction, even for a 
screen musical. 





Ben Hecht & Co. 


With Columbia’s ANncets Over Broap- 
way, Ben Hecht (occasionally over Broad- 
way himself) goes his colleague George 
Abbott several better by getting his name 
on the credit sheet as producer, writer, and 
director and by appearing for a split sec- 
ond as one of the less pleasant of his own 
characters. The resulting Hechtiana (rem- 
iniscent of “The Scoundrel,” which he and 
Charles MacArthur produced in the East 


in 1935) is a sometimes brilliant deviation 
from the Hollywood norm that will appeal 
to sophisticated audiences. 

For all its pretension to realism of char- 
acter and incident, this strange blend of 
bitterness and sentimentality is a hard- 
boiled fairy story that begins and ends 
one rainy night in New York. Its charac- 
ters are a wistful embezzler on the point of 
suicide (John Qualen), a small-time chis- 
eler with a quick eye and a glib tongue for 
the main chance (Douglas Fairbanks Jr.) , 
a jobless café entertainer (Rita Hay- 
worth) , and a sodden, philosophizing play- 
wright (Thomas Mitchell) who picks up 
the three in a night club and indulges in 
the drunken whimsy of playing Master 
Playwright with their lives. 

The film’s climax—a poker game in a 
gangster’s hide-out—is photographed and 
staged with excitement and suspense. But 
for the most part, these four characters 
in search of a happy ending run to dia- 
logue rather than action. The dialogue, 
however, is far above par for the screen 
and, together with Hecht’s sardonic hu- 
mor, gives the film its distinction. The four 
players mentioned are well suited to the 
story’s requirements—particularly Thomas 
Mitchell, who has the double advantage 
of the author’s best lines and the nearest 
thing to a sympathetic assignment in 
Hecht’s gallery of rogues. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tuirp Finger, Lerr Hann (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): The attractive editor 
(Myrna Loy) of a fashionable woman’s 
magazine invents an imaginary husband as 
“job insurance” and has her bluff called by 
a Midwestern artist (Melvyn Douglas) 
who casts himself in the role. Mildly amus- 
ing for the most part, the ensuing com- 
plications offer several very funny se- 
quences. Lee Bowman, Raymond Wal- 
burn, Felix Bressart, Bonita Granville. 


A Lirtte Bit or Heaven (Universal) : 
A harmless little musical for the indulgent, 
with a story about an East Side young- 
ster who becomes a radio star and a phil- 
osophic message to the effect that some- 
times money can be very bad for you: The 
12-year-old Gloria Jean sings pleasantly in 
the leading role. Nan Grey, Robert Stack, 
Hugh Herbert. 


Moon Over Burma (Paramount): Dor- 
othy Lamour switches from the South Seas 
to Burma, from sarong to shorts, and from 
long hair to bobbed, but otherwise is just 
what you’d expect in this record of emo- 
tional storms in a teak forest. Preston 
Foster offers the film’s only credible char- 
acterization, and Albert Basserman clicks 
in a bit role. Robert Preston, Doris Nolan, 
Cecil Kellaway. 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





Some terribly attractive people, 
who shall remain nonexistent, have 
written a round-robin letter to the 
Bureau of Fisheries, asking me to quiet 
down a minute and simply tell them 
what I do in this job of covering En- 
tertainment. OK, Bureau, I'll take it 
away. 

Well, one thing, I search for Enter- 
tainment, and this week I got some. 
By the look of their writing paper, the 
askers know all about dressing to go to 
a show and the confusion of getting 
there, so I won’t answer that. But they 
can’t possibly know that I went to see 
Tue Lone Voyrace Home, a picture 
directed by John Ford, a Cape Eliza- 
beth, Maine, boy who never made 
Hollywood society and has squirmed 
against making New York Art. Like 
most of the really good directors in 
Hollywood, he has groped around in 
movie slumdom from the very begin- 
ning and would be uncomfortable at a 
Basil Rathbone party. Rathbone, who 
has a Military Cross, would have to 
explain to the Ford (The O’Fearna, I 
believe) that Ford’s ribbons and minia- 
tures were strung wrong. The Bennett- 
di Frasso-Warner set would surely hint 
that Ford was using his forks in the 
wrong order. But Ford nor again has 
any great feeling for the smug little 
girls and boys who swooned over 
Ford’s “The Informer.” There are some 
secrets about that Academy Awardee 
that I can’t hint at, since I don’t know 
John Ford. 

“The Long Voyage Home” is based 
on the Eugene O'Neill one-acters. Up 
to a point it was Ford doing what he 
really likes to do—creating character 
and mood, vitality and realism. But 
then someone, who probably will turn 
out to be the Master Mind, Walter 
Wanger, thought there ought to be 
some Plot. Having given some feeling 
of being in a ship, the picture jettisons 
that feeling for the sake of Plot. In a 
small way I once was known as one of 
the most undesirable paid hands that 
ever got drunk at the Rotesan, Bremer- 
haven, Germany. I know the slop chest 
from the glory hole, and until I was 
thoroughly rolled I carried a ticket that 
said my seamanship was excellent, 
which it certainly was not. 

So in some of “Voyage” I took 
pleasure. But suddenly—yes, suddenly 
—there was this Plot junk, whereupon 
the picture became at the very least a 
double feature. Hell began to pop: 





Watch the O’Fearnas Go By 


by JOHN O’HARA 


bombing, machine gunning. It simply 
wasn’t the picture I had become accus- 
tomed to. As I think of the picture it 
seems to me that John Ford could have 
been a writers’ writer, in that he doesn’t 
know about plot. Oh, he can and does 
present action, as witness the double- 
feature part of “Voyage,” but he does 
it in much the same way as Ernest 
Hemingway might present action if he 
were an anonymous rewrite man on 
The Kansas City Star, today. John 
Ford’s good work has some of the in- 
tegrity of Ernest Hemingway, and when 
Ernest Hemingway works on action 
he might well study John Ford. (Very 
parenthetically I am bound in con- 
science to mention that John Ford 
himself might well have reexamined 
Lewis Milestone’s “The Captain Hates 
the Sea” before he worked on “Voy- 
age.” There Milestone did one of the 
truly great motion pictures of Holly- 
wood.) But this is of Ford, and “Voy- 
age.” 

He has the courage and the tact that 
enable him to use some of the finest 
actors in the world—Barry Fitzgerald, 
John Qualen, J. M. Kerrigan, Mildred 
Natwick—as bit players. Oh, but then 
again he accepts photography that only 
seems to me unnecessarily distorted. In 
other words, bring your glasses. Still, 
if you’ve read anything since “Black 
Beauty,” give a look at a picture that 
will not embarrass you, going in or 
out . . . That’s the whole trouble with 
good pictures. They’re so rare you want 
them to be perfect. 


Perfect in some ways is Ir Hap- 
PENS ON Ice, the new Sonja Henie show 
without Sonja Henie. It scarcely seems 
possible that skating can be better, but 
it could be less, since Joe Cook is the 
preeminent non-skater in “It Happens 
on Ice.” One can have enough of Baked 
Alaska, and this non-skating pig once 
did, and that’s the trouble with this 
show. It’s beautiful. It has a wonderful 
girl who calls herself LeVerne, and 
another who goes by the name of Ed- 
wina Blades, which Richard Maney, 
the press agent, says is her real name, 
but I must ask him if that’s the truth 
about Blades. There are beautiful cos- 
tumes and a funny foursome named the 
Four Bruises and a production that 
turns out pretty. But I once before had 
too much Baked Alaska, and, lo! Joe 
Cook wasn’t in it. Go late, and leave 
early. 
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SPARKLET 


Syphon Makes Sparkling 
Charged Water at Home 


Sazv6s "Time oa Saves S pace 
o« Saves Money ! 


The Sparklet Syphon is always ready for 
service. The Sparklet way solves drink 
mixing problem in small quarters. . .elimi- 
mates annoyance of bottle deposits and 


| bottle returns. You'll agree the Sparklet 


way is the smart way to be a good mixer! 


See the newest Sparklet Syphons and bottles. New 
in styling—new in every feature of convenience 
and efficiency—these smart new models are im- 
portant news to all good hosts. 


NEW SPARKLET, STANDARD (chromium plate)...$5.00 
NEW SPARKLET, DELUXE (stainless steel) 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write direct. 


LET 


TAKE HOME A CASE OF 
SPARKLING WATER IN 
YOUR POCKET 
5 Bulbs, 40c 10 Bulbs, 75¢ 


ECONOMY PACKAGE 
25 Bulbs .. . $1.75 


SPARKLET DEVICES, Inc. 


DIVISION OF KNAPP-MONARCH CO., SAINT LOUIS 
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A SAILING 
EVERY SATURDAY 


by ermuda 
PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Oct. 19, 26, Nov. 2, 9 
and regularly thereafter 


directly to the -dock at 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 

All cruise facil- ¢ 

ities. Round 70. 
Trip rates 





Special Bermuda Vacations 
(including all necessary ex- 
penses), from 4 days to 25 days 
at surprisingly moderate rates. 











% Ask your Travel Agent or 


U.S.Limes 


1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. _— 
Avenue, Chicago; 665 Market Street, S an 
Francisco; Offices in other principal cities. 
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NEWs: RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY. 


MOORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets will 
keep your records safe, convenient and in less space— 
more economically. Sheets easily transferred. 


FREE BOOk 


Contains life-size book- 
keeping forms completely 
filled in, illustrating uses- 
a MOORE form for every 
kind of record. Used by 
over 300,000 firms. Attach 
coupon to letterhead, mail, 
and 140 page book will be 
sent /ree. 


JOHN C.MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6234 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Name 
Business 


140 Pages! 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Young Bill White 


Seated in a candle-lit dugout of the 
Mannerheim Line on Dec. 25, 1939, Wil- 
liam L. White poured forth a poignant 
story of Christmas but a few hundred 
yards from the Russian outposts. That 
firsthand account of the fighting Finns’ 
pathetically grim Yuletide—broadcast via 
short wave over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s network—was a reporting 
gem which echoed about the English- 
speaking world. 

Inspired by the words of the square- 
jawed Kansan, Robert E. Sherwood wrote 
the hit play “There Shall Be No Night.” 
Reprints of the broadcast were given ex- 
tensive circulation and even found their 
way into anthologies. And White, credited 
with the best radio coverage of a news 
event, was awarded a plaque by his con- 
temporaries in the National Headliners 
Club. 

Last week the correspondent was back 
again where bombs were falling. Arriving 
in England by British convoy from Can- 
ada, he hurried to London, where he 
started cabling signed articles to the North 
American Newspaper Alliance and pre- 
paring a book on England’s war efforts. 
His first two stories, distributed to 60 
newspapers, carried the mark of the White 
flair for human interest. In recounting the 
destruction of the high altar of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, he observed: “The absolute, 
rock-bottom wholesale cost to the Nazi 
Government of manufacturing that bomb 





and delivering it FOB to St. Paul’s altar 
could not be less than $10,000 in reichs- 
marks. The amount of military damage it 
inflicted on the British Empire I would 
generously estimate at something less than 
8 Canadian cents.” 

Young Bill comes naturally by his flair 
for breezy and earthy reporting—he is the 
only son of William Allen White, famous 
editor of The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, 
and has smelled printers’ ink for all his 40 
years. After graduation from Harvard in 
1924, he worked on The Gazette, served in 
the Kansas Legislature, made two trips 
abroad, and then moved East to work on 
a magazine, a daily newspaper, and even 
try his hand at politics. In 1938, he wrote 
a best-selling first novel, “What People 
Said,” and free-lanced until The Des 
Moines Register & Tribune Syndicate ped- 
dled his work as a columnist last year. 
Then White took off for Europe, returning 
last May. 

For all his globe-trotting, White enjoys 
the quiet of his 10l-acre farm at French- 
town, N.J., and when his present assign- 
ment covering the Battle of Britain is 
done, he hopes to satisfy a long-standing 
ambition and own a cow. 


*30’ for The Advertiser 


Thirty-five years ago Benjamin W. 
Fleisher of Philadelphia spurned his fam- 
ily’s profitable yarn business and -set out 
to see the world. Landing finally in Tokyo, 
he took a job selling space for The Japan 
Advertiser, a moribund English-language 
journal. Three years later he was doing 


Christmas Night, 1939: William L. White reporting from Finland 
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so well individually that commissions on 
his sales were draining the cash box of 
the newspaper, so he took over the owner- 
ship. 

Ever since 1908, The Advertiser—de- 
spite two disastrous fires (one during the 
1923 earthquake, the other in 1930), gov- 
ernment upheavals, and depressions—has 
presented the American viewpoint each 
morning to some 15,000 subscribers—more 
than half of them well-educated Japanese. 
Its decorous style and format, its faintly 
cynical interpretations of Nipponese pol- 
itics, and its uncanny ability to hint at un- 
orthodox angles of the most rigidly cen- 
sored news—all that brought success, and 
the newspaper became known as an Amer- 
ican institution of the Orient. 

In turning a liability into an asset, 
Fleisher introduced to Japanese journal- 
ism many American publishing practices. 
The newspaper was the first in the coun- 
try to use linotype machines (the Japa- 
nese operators seldom understood what 
they were setting) . The hard-working edi- 
torial staff included some twenty Ameri- 
cans—generally young, college-educated 
journalists. 

However, for the past decade both Flei- 
sher and The Japan Advertiser have been 
ailing because of the dwindling American 
population in Nippon, the increasing 
weight of censorship, and the steady rise 
of anti-American feeling. Giving under 
this pressure, the 70-year-old publisher, 
whose health forced him to make frequent 
trips to the United States for medical 
treatment, finally sought to dispose of his 
newspaper. For years he declined all Japa- 
nese offers in the hope that The Advertiser 
would remain an American enterprise. But 
last week Fleisher finally gave up the 
struggle. 

He announced that The Advertiser, 
which would have been 50 years old Nov. 
1, had been sold (for a meager $100,000) 
to the government-subsidized Japan Times 
and Mail, voice of the foreign office. Im- 
mediately, Fleisher’s American staff re- 
signed, and the publisher, figuratively 
hauling down the flag of independent jour- 
nalism in Japan, planned to sail for the 
United States with his son, Wilfrid, The 
Advertiser’s last managing editor. 
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SIDESHOW 





Smoker— 
Cleveland, Ohio: Martin Walter, old- 
time Indian fighter who lives in nearby 


Acme 


Herbst’s Corners, doesn’t have to smoke 
alone: he has trained his pet frog, Freder- 
ick the Great, to puff along with him. 


Too Late— 
Washington, D.C.: Because a café 


had sold beer to a drunk and had permit- 
ted him to swear, the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board of the District of Colum- 
bia suspended its license. The bistro, how- 
ever, was already closed. Undaunted, the 
board ruled that, should the place reopen, 
it must remain closed for the first seven 
days of its opening. 


Forehanded— 

New York City: Nabbed by Detec- 
tive Charles Tracey with his hand in a 
victim’s pocket, Harry Pilger, a known 
pickpocket, was brought into the East 
51st Street police station. As Tracey stood 
beside Pilger in front of the lieutenant’s 
desk, he felt a hand in his pocket. It was 
Pilger’s. “Now, what did you want to try 
that for?” asked Tracey. “Oh,” answered 
Pilger, “you know how the workhouse is. 
I get sentenced there and I'll be needing 
money for cigarettes and coffee.” 


Tsk! Tsk!— 

Berkeley, Calif.: Charged with climb- 
ing to the second floor of a house and 
stealing a purse, Richard C. Rudolph— 
who said he was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, had a master’s degree, 
had taught for three years, and was pres- 
ently attending the university on a scholar- 
ship—was at a loss to explain his action. 
But, philosophizing on possibilities, he told 
police: “Perhaps it might have been the 
Tarzan complex, tinctured somewhat with 
a psychological anxiety induced by my 
being well within the selective-service age. 
The primary mechanical and biological im- 
pulsion, however, I think I can clearly lay 
to the release of savage impulses through 
listening to a football broadcast, height- 
ened by the wine I was drinking. Kindly 
do not think of me as a criminal.” 








HOW TO 


GO-T0-TOWNS 


ARY PERKINS made a call at the 
other side of town last night. In 
Chicago, New York, or the like, a whole 55¢ 
plus the dime for the driver would have seen 
her home. But she never thought of a taxi 
—and easily walked it, as usual. That’s what 
leaves many a 65¢ for many a Mary to spend 
on cosmetics or something. Life is like that 
in Small Town America. 


36% more individual homes went up 
in U. S. towns under 25,000 than in 
all larger places, says the Department 
of Commerce, comparing 1940 to ’39 
(6 months). What do you advertise 
for home-building, home-equipment, 
home use? THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE goes where home activity 
is greatest ... 1,825,000 circulation, 
mostly in places under 25,000. Go to 
towns with HOUSEHOLD. 


The latest Hall Editorial Analysis impartially 
reports HOUSEHOLD’s 9% increase in ed- 
itorial contenc. All but one competitor shrank 
editorially. Of Hall’s 175 “basic topics” 
HOUSEHOLD covered 91, exceeding all com- 
petition in the women’s field. 


y ae oe Cag 5— 


EDITOR 


Directness—liveliness— good writing 
—no “padding” — enables HOUSE- 
HOLD to be interesting on plenty of 
meaningful subjects. Only the alert 
want a magazine like HOUSEHOLD. 
It goes to 1,825,000 alert-minded, 
larger-than-average families, most of 
whom live in the towns under 25,000 
—where every index shows retail con- 
ditions most flourishing today. Insist 
on looking that up. 


Sell people where they live and you sell them 
wherever they buy. You sell 1,825,000 fam- 
ilies via THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE... 
Arthur Capper, Publisher, Topeka, Kansas. 
New York—420 Lexington Ave. Chicago 
—180 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit — 3-161 
General Motors Bldg. San Francisco—1207 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Phony Campaigning 


Wit kind of campaign is this, 
anyway, that the Third Term party is wag- 
ing? The President, of course, is too busy 
for politics. He has therefore been obliged 
to limit himself in the past two weeks to 
one “inspection tour” of the upstate New 
York communities where Republican ma- 
jorities are heavy; to one “inspection tour” 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, from which re- 
ports of Willkie gains have come; and to a 
speech designed as a direct reply to criti- 
cisms of his defense efforts. 

While he has been so engaged, his po- 
litical shock troops have publicly devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to being 
“shocked” about this or that. One of the 
colleagues of Boss Frank Hague, the Vice 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, is “thoroughly shocked by Mr. 
Willkie’s conduct in Jersey City .. .” At- 
torney General Jackson, between explana- 
tions of his remarks on the NLRB and de- 
fense, is shocked because Mr. Willkie cusses 
and swears in the presence of workmen. In 
the course of a day which brings the an- 
nouncement that the Democratic National 
Committee is buying $100,000 worth of 
radio time on election eve, Mr. Edward J. 
Flynn, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, is shocked because, he 
says, the Republicans are trying to “buy” 
the election. But Mr. Flynn is also shocked 
at a publication of the Colored Division 
of his own Democratic National Commit- 
tee which likens Willkie’s political rise to 
Hitler’s in Germany, quotes Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf” as saying that “Negroes are lower 
than apes” and charges that Mr. Willkie’s 
“whole background is German.” It’s been 
a great two weeks for “shocks” like these. 


Meantime, the President finds time 
to receive so many political leaders abroad 
his “nonpolitical” inspection train that an 
extra car must be taken on. The accurate 
commentator, Fulton Lewis Jr., reports 
that Mr. Roosevelt spent only seventeen 
minutes “inspecting” the huge Mesta Ma- 
chine Co. plant and only twenty-one min- 
utes “inspecting” the vast Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Corp. plant at Homestead. Mr. Roose- 
velt discusses with Mr. Ickes a political 
speech Mr. Ickes makes in Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Corcoran injures his head on the dome 
light of a car belonging to the City of New 
York. And there is a crisis in our relations 
with Japan. 

Thus the news from the Third Term 
front—a tableau of attempted political 
indifference rudely marred by the run- 


nings-about of the stagehands and the 
nervous twitchings of the extras. Small 
wonder, then, that the Third Term cam- 
paign which consists of posing that it isn’t 
a campaign, nevertheless reveals so many 
inconsistencies. The campaign is neither 
what it seems to be nor what its leaders 
say it is. The New Deal is neither con- 
ducting a campaign as a campaign should 
be conducted, nor is it ignoring the fact 
that a campaign exists. Its drive for votes 
is a potpourri of make-believe, cynicism, 
hypocrisy, overconfidence and indecision, 
revealing all the weaknesses that may well 
precede a violent revulsion of feeling on 
the part of the public. 


(ender for a moment the third- 
term issue, which, according to a Gallup 
Poll, is the main reason why many who 
voted for Roosevelt in 1936 have decided 
to vote against him this year. The issue of 
the perpetuation of a President in office is 
as profound an issue as has ever con- 
fronted the American people. It is unneces- 
sary to argue it here, except merely to state 
once more that it involves a basic change 
in our constitutional system—a change 
which may very well spell the end of re- 
publican government in anything except 
name in our generation. 

The opposition to a third term has been 
stated again and again by men whose sin- 
cerity, truthfulness and scholarship are un- 
questioned. But those who propose to de- 
stroy this traditional principle have cyn- 
ically ignored it or are sneeringly minimiz- 
ing its importance. At the Chicago con- 
vention it was avoided by the platform, by 
the stooges who spoke for the Administra- 
tion and by the President himself in his 
acceptance speech. An Administration with 
dozens of men who have never been es- 
pecially retiring or inarticulate has main- 
tained a blank silence on the issue, broken 
only by an occasional quack from Mr. 
Ickes. 

The only seemingly authoritative state- 
ments of the New Deal on the subject of 
the third term are two small pamphlets. 
The first is a conglomeration of not very 
relevant quotations which appears under 
the name of Mr. Ickes. It purports to be 
an anthology of quotations on the third 
term. But its omission of pertinent quota- 
tions from Jefferson and Jackson is so glar- 
ing that one can understand why it does 
not bear the imprimatur of the Democratic 
National Committee or of the President. 

The second statement is a limp folder 
of eight pages published under the im- 
print of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. "This document deserves at least a 


1940 








passing comment, for it contains two 
strange and significant items. The first is 
a quotation from Jefferson in which Jef- 
ferson said that the only consideration 
that would ever permit him to run for a 
third term would be a situation in which 
a monarchist might be brought in other- 
wise. The anonymous author of this 
pamphlet adds parenthetically, after the 
word “monarchist,” the words: “Fascist in 
his day.” The implication, then, is that Mr. 
Roosevelt is running to prevent a Fascist 
from becoming President. 

This is interesting indeed. What is the 
name of the Fascist in our midst whom 
only Mr. Roosevelt can keep out of the 
White House? Is this remark a smear or a 
slip or just a piece of plain dumbness? It is, 
in any case, a challenge to the good faith 
of every voter who believes that there are 
other ways of filling the Presidency than 
by filling it with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Perhaps it can be explained by the crass 
cynicism that characterizes another part 
of this pamphlet. Here the third-term tra- 
dition, cherished by Jefferson, by so many 
of the Presidents who succeeded him and 
by millions of American citizens, is called 
just a “phony precedent.” Thus, contemp- 
tuously, the New Deal refuses to justify its 
position to reasonable people. This “phony 
precedent” crack is the lineal descendant 
of Boss William Marcy Tweed’s infamous 
“As long as I count the votes what are you 
going to do about it?” 


Wien President Roosevelt has set 
about it, in the past, he has been able to 
make a dignified and at least a plausible 
case for himself in public debate. In this 
autumn of 1940 he owes it to himself, to 
what remains of his party, to his Admin- 
istration, to the American people and to 
the position of the United States in the 
world to lift his campaign above this sor- 
did level of pose and ward politics. The ef- 
fect of his silence on the major issues is, 
inevitably, to drive his campaign into the 
byways of race prejudice and scurrilous 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been challenged by 
a responsible opposition. Mr. Willkie has 
conducted his campaign with sincerity, 
earnestness and intelligence. The public 
is waiting for the answers to Mr. Willkie’s 
questions. Mr. Roosevelt is unable to main- 
tain the pretense that the public is not 
entitled to those answers—entitled to them 
long before the $100,000 worth of broad- 
casting on election eve. It is not the third- 
term tradition that is “phoney.” It is the 
Third Term campaign sub silentio that’s 
the phony. 
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A BILLION BUBBLES LOCKED IN A CELL 


TRY 


\i<aSeltzer 


Air, being moist, de-bubbles Alka-Seltzer. So 
a new package has been perfected to keep 
single tablets dry, fresh, full of bubbling life. 

Made of Alcoa Aluminum Foil reinforced 
with Pliofilm, this packet is a tightly sealed 
and air-conditioned cell. Locked within the 
metal walls, the tablet retains full strength; 
no moisture, light or air can get inside to 
harm it. 

Handy, too, is this new foil package. Small 
and flat, it slips right into the pocket or 
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wu is a Reg. T. M., product of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compan 
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ALUMINUM 


KEEPS "eth 


purse. And it’s easy to open when needed. 

Interesting and welcome as this new pack- 
age may be to Alka-Seltzer users, it’s even 
more interesting to manufacturers faced with 
like packing problems. For here, in a heat- 
sealed Alcoa Aluminum Foil package, may lie 
the answer to their needs, a way to pack and 
keep their product fresh and safe from mois- 
ture, mold, air and light. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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